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By  Richard  Hall  Wiswall 

The  life  of  a  man  so  venerated  by  his  fellow  citizens 
that  he  became  almost  a  symbol  of  virtue  should  present 
no  difficult  subject  to  one  whose  task  it  is  briefly  to  por¬ 
tray  it.  And  if,  in  addition,  that  man  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  active  for  eighty  of  the  most  interesting  years 
in  the  history  of  Salem,  the  only  problem  would  seem  to 
be  that  of  choosing  what  material  to  use  and  what  to 
discard. 

Between  the  year  1749  when  Dr.  Holyoke  flrst  came 
to  live  in  Salem  and  the  year  of  his  death  in  1829 
many  of  the  great  fortunes  were  made  by  the  merchants 
of  this  city,  the  Revolution  was  fought  and  won,  the 
United  States  of  America  was  born  and  engaged  Great 
Britain  in  another  war,  the  people  were  thrilled  by  the 
privateers  and  the  glorious  actions  of  the  ships  of  our 
new  navy,  and  the  country  was  shaken  by  the  bitterness 
of  political  and  religious  factions.  The  life  of  almost 
any  other  man  of  that  time  comparable  in  renown  to 
Dr.  Holyoke  would  almost  inevitably  have  been  so  colored 
by  these  stirring  events  of  public  moment  that  no  account 
of  him,  however  brief,  could  be  separated  from  them. 
And  yet  so  intent  was  Dr.  Holyoke  on  concentrating  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body  upon  that  task  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life  that  an  account  of  the 
political  events  of  his  time  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  an 
understanding  of  him,  but  is  out  of  tune  with  the  story 
of  his  career.  Few  men  have  known  better  how  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  few  have  done  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  better  than  he. 

No  circumstance  of  personal  isolation  accounts  for 
his  detachment  from  the  political  events  of  his  time.  He 
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was  in  constant  contact  with  men  of  every  degree,  from 
the  poorest  laborer  to  the  most  honored  merchant.  The 
ministers  were  his  friends,  and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  dined  at  his  house.  Almost  literally  he 
knew  everyone  in  Salem,  and  many  men  of  note  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Boston.  His  natural  thirst  for  information 
must  have  been  satisfied  by  the  discussions  and  arguments 
of  his  many  friends.  But  if  he  was  stirred  by  the  thrill¬ 
ing  march  of  history  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  his 
life,  it  influenced  him  not  at  all  to  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  particular  furrow  to  which  he  had  put 
his  hand.  Heady  as  he  was  to  recognize  a  different  genius 
in  others,  he  knew  his  own  and  was  not  tempted  to  try 
unfamiliar  tasks. 

Dr.  Holyoke  lived  to  be  almost  101  years  old,  and  he 
practiced  medicine  in  Salem  for  the  last  eighty  years  of 
his  life.  That  is  his  history  as  people  know  it,  and  as 
he  doubtless  would  have  it  himself.  Other  things  are 
known  of  him,  but  every  other  fact  of  his  life  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  that  extraordinary  lifetime  of  skilled  help¬ 
fulness.  It  can  hardly  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  he 
would  not  himself  set  store  by  the  honor  in  which  he  is 
held  for  his  eminent  contribution  to  the  progress  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  natural  science  in  Salem,  as  compared  with  the 
affectionate  veneration  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  work 
as  a  beloved  physician  among  them. 

The  vital  facts  about  the  subject  of  a  narrative,  the 
dates  of  birth  and  of  death,  are  ordinarily  a  necessary 
record  devoid  of  particular  interest.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Holyoke  they  are  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  fact  to 
be  told  about  him.  To  say  that  he  was  born  on  August 
1,  1728  and  died  on  March  31,  1829  recounts  in 
itself  a  span  of  life  so  unusual  as  to  excite  some  interest. 
But  to  speak  of  these  dates  in  terms  of  historical  events 
is  far  more  surprising.  When  Dr.  Holyoke  was  born 
it  was  but  thirty-six  years  since  the  last  of  the  Salem 
witches  had  been  condemned  and  hanged  on  Gallows  Hill 
—  an  event  so  strange  to  all  our  experience  that  it  seems 
but  a  legend  of  antiquity.  When  Dr.  Holyoke  died,  only 
nine  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  trains  of  the  Eastern 
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Kailroad  began  to  arrive  in  Salem.  And  that  remarkable 
physician’s  lifetime  search  for  scientific  accuracy  and  the 
betterment  of  life  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  astonishing 
development  of  Salem  from  a  superstitious  village  to  a 
busy  nineteenth-century  town.  Dr.  Holyoke  knew  men 
who  had  seen  the  witches  hanged,  and  he  knew  men  who 
helped  to  build  the  industries  of  the  Hew  England  of 
today.  He  heard  of  Cotton  Mather  as  a  contemporary 
from  his  father;  and  he  lived  to  read  Channing’s  mem¬ 
orable  sermon  in  Baltimore.  What  men  have  packed 
within  their  span  of  life,  events  of  more  significance! 

Although  it  was  in  Salem  that  Dr.  Holyoke  began  and 
completed  his  life’s  work,  that  city  can  claim  to  be  neither 
the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  home  of  his  forebears.  His 
great-great-grandfather,  Edward  Holyoke,  came  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Warwickshire,  and  settled  in  Lynn 
in  1638.  The  son  of  that  Edward,  Elizur,  moved  to 
Springfield  where  he  became  one  of  the  prominent  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  town.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  moved 
to  Boston,  where  in  1689  was  born  Edward  Holyoke,  the 
doctor’s  father.  The  latter  graduated  from  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  at  the  age  of  16  and  eleven  years  later  was  settled 
as  minister  in  Marblehead,  thus  returning  the  family  tem¬ 
porarily  to  the  county  in  which  they  had  first  settled. 
He  stayed  as  minister  in  Marblehead  for  21  years  and 
it  was  there  that  he  married  as  his  second  wife.  Dr. 
Holyoke’s  mother,  Margaret  Appleton  of  Ipswich. 

Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  the  subject  of  this  account, 
was  born  in  Marblehead  on  August  1,  1728,  the  second 
of  his  parents’  eight  children  and  the  eldest  son. 

On  May  30,  1737,  Eeverend  Edward  Holyoke  was 
chosen  President  of  Harvard  College  to  succeed  President 
Wadsworth.  Mr.  Holyoke  was  an  Orthodox  Calvinist 
minister,  as  indeed  was  then  a  necessary  qualification  for 
the  office  to  which  he  was  elected  in  Cambridge.  He 
had  considerable  distinction  in  astronomy  and  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar.  Har¬ 
vard  College  at  that  time  had  about  one  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  instructed  by  the  President  himself 
assisted  by  four  tutors.  Mr.  Holyoke  was  President  of 
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the  College  for  32  years  and  died  at  the  age  of  80  on 
June  1,  1769. 

Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  was  nine  years  old  when 
the  family  moved  to  Cambridge  and  established  them¬ 
selves  in  Wadsworth  House,  which  had  recently  been 
built  for  the  use  of  the  President  and  which  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  close  to  Harvard  Square. 
The  business  of  moving  to  Cambridge  was  somewhat  more 
of  an  undertaking  then  than  it  is  today,  and  on  the  date 
of  September  2,  1737  President  Holyoke  notes  in  his 
diary,  “This  day  Finch  sailed  with  my  goods  for  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  arrived  there  on  the  5th.” 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  early  days  of  Dr.  Holyoke. 
The  family  was  a  united  one  and  the  references  to  each 
other  in  the  diaries  of  President  Holyoke’s  family  are 
evidence  of  the  affection  which  they  bore  to  one  another. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  always  referred  to  by  his  father 
and  brother  as  Neddie,  and  in  view  of  his  extraordinary 
length  of  life  and  rugged  endurance  it  is  of  some  interest 
to  note  that  when  he  was  seven  years  old  he  was  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  ill  that  his  father  omitted  his  daily  tasks,  a  fact 
of  some  significance  in  those  days  of  emotional  restraint 
and  spartan  devotion  to  duty.  Neddie  recovered,  how¬ 
ever,  and  matriculated  at  Harvard  College  in  1742  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Here  he  stayed  during  the 
regular  course  and  was  graduated  in  1746.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  attendance  at  the  College  when  he  wrote 
his  diary.  This  diary  was  contained  in  interleaved  line- 
a-day  almanacs  and  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  of 
the  Holyoke  diaries  and  of  little  significance  in  an  account 
of  his  life,  except  to  show  that  even  then  he  had  acquired 
the  methodical  habits  and  gift  of  careful  observation 
which  were  so  useful  to  him  in  his  later  life.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  merely  an  enumeration,  without  comment, 
of  lectures,  studies,  deaths,  trials  and  meteorological  ob¬ 
servations. 

This  last  subject  was  one  of  continual  and  lifelong 
interest  to  him  and  even  while  he  was  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  no  unusual  temperature,  no  appearance  of  a  comet, 
or  display  of  northern  lights  escaped  notation  in  his 
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diary.  Upon  hia  graduation  from  Harvard,  Neddie  dis¬ 
appears  from  his  father’s  diary  and  “my  son  Edward” 
takes  his  place.  President  Holyoke  records  that  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  1746,  the  year  of  his  graduation,  Edward  went 
to  keep  school  in  Lexington  and  the  following  year  went 
to  Koxbury  again  as  a  schoolmaster.  For  six  months’ 
service  at  teaching  school  Edward  received  $38.50  out 
of  which  he  paid  his  board  of  67  cents  per  week. 

On  August  22,  1747  President  Holyoke  records  the 
beginning  of  his  son’s  distinguished  career  as  a  physician, 
for  on  that  day  he  went  to  Ipswich  to  live  and  study 
medicine  with  Col.  Thomas  Berry.  Dr.  Holyoke’s  in¬ 
structor  in  the  art  of  medicine  was  more  familiarly  known 
by  hia  title  as  Colonel  than  by  that  of  Doctor.  The  latter 
title  was,  in  those  days  when  anyone  who  cared  to  pre¬ 
scribe  could  practice  the  art  of  healing,  of  little  dignity 
in  itself,  and  although  Col.  Berry  had  a  remarkably 
extensive  practice  and  was  the  most  eminent  doctor  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ipswich,  he  was  also  in  hia  later  life  Pro¬ 
bate  Judge,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment.  Dr.  Holyoke’s  course  of  study 
was  short.  It  probably  consisted  of  helping  Col.  Berry 
compound  hia  prescriptions,  of  riding  about  with  him  to 
see  his  patients  and  absorbing  such  knowledge  as  he  could 
from  observation  and  conversation  with  the  Colonel.  He 
spent  two  years  in  Ipswich  and  in  June,  1749,  he  came 
to  Salem,  where  from  that  moment  until  his  death  eighty 
years  later,  he  was  to  live  and  practice  his  profession 
without  interruption.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  death 
of  Dr.  Cabot  and  the  probable  absence  of  trained  and 
intelligent  competition.  Dr.  Holyoke  found  the  prospects 
so  discouraging  that  he  despaired  of  success.  His  father 
records  in  1749,  “my  son  went  to  live  at  Salem  and  found 
nothing.”  Even  after  two  years’  trial  his  practice  was 
so  meager  that  he  had  serious  intentions  of  abandoning 
Salem  for  some  more  promising  location.  The  memorial 
to  Dr.  Holyoke,  published  shortly  after  hia  death  in  1829 
by  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society,  accounts 
for  his  persistence  in  persevering  at  Salem  by  the  settled 
resolution  of  his  character  and  the  rugged  health  of  hia 
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body.  It  was  during  these  two  years,  however,  that  he 
had  perhaps  the  most  serious  illness  of  his  life,  for  his 
brother  John  records  that  in  August  of  1748,  when  the 
family  were  visiting  Edward  at  Ipswich,  the  young  physi¬ 
cian  was  taken  ill  of  a  nervous  fever  which  was  serious 
enough  to  confine  him  to  his  house  for  some  six  weeks. 
The  devotion  of  his  brother  John  to  Edward  and  the 
family  interest  in  his  success  is  suggested  by  the  entry 
in  John’s  diary  of  November  29,  1748,  “Neddie  had  a 
new  great  coat”  followed  by  the  entry  two  days  later, 
“My  great  coat  turned  into  a  jacket.” 

The  ultimate  success  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  however  doubt¬ 
ful  it  seemed  to  him  at  first,  was  certain  from  the  start. 
He  was  well-connected,  temperate,  whole-heartedly  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  profession  and  possessed  of  a  remarkable 
degree  of  application  to  his  work.  His  health  apparently 
improved  as  he  grew  older,  for  during  almost  his  entire 
life  in  Salem  he  was  well  and  enduring,  and  of  a  calm 
and  unruffled  disposition.  His  intellectual  attainments 
were  above  the  average  and  his  manner  was  affable  but 
of  sufflcient  dignity  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  his  pa¬ 
tients.  The  standards  of  medical  training  and  education 
at  that  time  were  very  low  and  the  success  of  a  practi¬ 
tioner  depended  far  less  than  today  upon  training  and 
education  and  far  more  upon  the  attainments  and  natural 
ability  of  the  individual.  These  Dr.  Holyoke  possessed 
to  an  exceptional  degree  and  it  could  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  citizens  of  Salem  would  come  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  ministrations  of  such  a  man  to  the  care  of  mid¬ 
wives  and  ill-trained  practitioners,  to  whom  the  art  of 
healing  was  but  incidental  to  more  profitable  enterprises. 
When  it  is  recalled  that  Dr.  Holyoke’s  first  visits  were 
charged  at  the  rate  of  8  pence  each,  it  is  perhaps  surpris¬ 
ing  that  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  to  resist  the  lure  of  greater 
profit  from  commercial  adventure  which  tempted  almost 
all  others  with  whom  he  was  in  contact  at  that  time. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  life  in  Salem,  Dr.  Holyoke 
must  have  associated  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  of  the  town  for  in  1755  he  married  Judith, 
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the  daughter  of  Col.  Benjamin  Pickman,  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  influential  men  of  that  time  in  Salem.  The 
tragedies  of  Dr.  Holyoke’s  family  life,  however,  began 
early,  for  his  infant  daughter  survived  her  mother  by 
only  two  weeks. 

On  November  22,  1759,  he  married  his  second  wife 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Vial,  a  merchant  of 
Boston.  This  event  necessitated  one  of  Dr.  Holyoke’s 
very  infrequent  absences  from  Salem  for,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  social  convention  required  that 
newly-married  couples  spend  a  considerable  time  at  the 
bride’s  home  receiving  the  visits  and  good  wishes  of  their 
friends.  This  was  recorded  by  the  young  physician  as 
“very  tedious  and  irksome”  and  he  was  doubtless  glad 
when  he  could  take  his  wife  back  after  nearly  two  weeks 
in  Boston  and  install  her  in  his  house  at  Salem.  The 
house  to  which  he  took  her  was  apparently  the  same  house 
to  which  he  had  first  gone  when  he  came  to  Salem,  next 
to  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Union  Streets,  where  he 
boarded  with  Madame  Turner.  Later,  in  1763,  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Capt.  Bowditch  house  which  stood  next  east 
of  the  site  of  the  present  Naumkeag  Block,  and  there  he 
lived  with  his  family  until  he  died.  The  second  Mrs. 
Holyoke  also  predeceased  her  husband  by  many  years, 
but  lived  to  bear  him  twelve  children  and  to  be  his  most 
devoted  companion  for  more  than  forty  years  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life  in  Salem.  The  child-bearing  of  Mrs. 
Holyoke  was  almost  a  continued  record  of  sorrow  for 
twenty  years.  Her  first  child,  a  daughter,  Mary,  was 
born  in  1760  and  died  four  years  later.  The  second 
child,  Margaret,  known  to  her  family  as  Peggy,  was  born 
in  1763  and  lived  unmarried  with  her  father  until  1825. 
After  her  mother’s  death  she  was  her  father’s  most 
devoted  companion  and  support  and  her  death  shortly 
before  his  own  was  a  great  shock  to  him  and  undoubtedly 
to  a  great  extent  lessened  his  zest  for  life.  After  the 
birth  of  Peggy  came  five  children,  no  two  of  them  more 
than  two  years  apart,  and  none  of  them  lived  to  see  a 
first  birthday.  There  were  two  other  Marys  among  them, 
an  Edward  and  an  Edward  Augustus,  as  well  as  a  Nancy, 
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but  none  survived.  The  diary  of  Mrs.  Holyoke  during 
this  period,  bare  as  it  is  of  any  introspection  or  display 
of  emotion,  is  indeed  a  pathetic  calendar  of  entries.  With 
intervals  of  scarcely  over  a  year  she  notes  that  she  was 
brought  to  bed  and  delivered  of  an  infant.  The  child 
was  named  and  some  days  or  weeks  later  is  the  record 
of  the  baby’s  illness,  the  names  of  her  friends  who 
“watched”  with  her,  and  the  inevitable  death.  Between 
these  tragic  dates  is  always  a  brief  and  continuous  account 
of  dinners,  tea-drinking,  picnics  and  dances,  at  which 
the  young  Mrs.  Holyoke  doubtless  tried  to  play  the  part 
of  her  doctor-husband’s  wife  and  forget  the  immediate 
and  miserable  past.  The  direct  cause  of  this  appalling 
mortality  seems  to  have  been  generally  a  seizure  of  fits, 
and  finally  an  autopsy  was  performed  and  in  the  doctor’s 
words  “the  disorder  was  found  to  be  in  the  bowels.” 
Whether  this  meant  dysentery,  and  if  so  what  was  its 
cause  is  not  certain,  but  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Holyoke 
and  his  wife  in  this  regard  seemed  to  have  been  even 
more  disastrous  than  was  to  be  expected  in  those  days 
of  waste  of  infant  life.  Two  other  infants  died,  one 
of  them  another  Edward  Augustus,  and  three  others  lived 
to  grow  up.  One,  Betsy,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  brief  though  the  ent^  of  her  death  is,  it  is  eloquent 
of  Mrs.  Holyoke’s  grief.  Judith,  named  for  the  doctor’s 
first  wife,  was  born  in  1774  and  married  William  Turner, 
well-known  as  a  dancing  master  of  his  time  in  Salem. 
Susanna,  born  in  1779,  was  the  only  one,  with  Judith, 
of  the  doctor’s  many  children  who  outlived  their  father. 
She  married  Joshua  Ward  and  moved  to  Boston.  Her 
daughter  Susan  married  Charles  Osgood,  the  portrait 
painter. 

Social  life  in  Salem,  prior  to  the  Eovolution,  as  recorded 
in  Mrs.  Holyoke’s  diary  was  gay  enough.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  his  marriage  at  least,  the  doctor  escorted  his 
wife  on  many  of  the  parties  which  she  constantly  attended. 
They  were  often  entertained  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Pick- 
man  at  his  summer  house  on  Castle  Hill,  where  he  pre¬ 
sided  at  many  functions  of  one  kind  or  another  for  his 
friends,  and  in  the  winter  they  dined  frequently  at  his 
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town  house  on  Essex  Street  nearly  opposite  St.  Peter 
Street,  which  is  still  standing  as  a  shell  only  of  its  former 
self.  They  were  often,  too,  at  the  house  of  Pichard  Leeh- 
mere,  who  in  1760  lived  in  the  Browne  mansion  where 
the  Essex  House  now  stands.  They  danced  at  JefFries 
and  at  Tapley’s,  and  often  went  on  picnics  referred  to 
as  Turtle  Parties,  doubtless  because  the  chief  delicacy  was 
provided  by  large  turtles  brought  into  port  from  southern 
waters.  They  skated  in  the  winter,  a  form  of  sport  of 
which  Dr.  Holyoke  was  very  fond,  until  as  he  aged  he 
gave  it  up  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  required  of 
his  profession.  Perhaps  the  particular  form  of  social 
pleasure  that  appealed  most  to  Dr.  Holyoke  was  the  Mon¬ 
day  Hight  Club  which  met  at  the  houses  of  its  members, 
and  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Mrs.  Holyoke’s 
diary.  It  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  minds 
of  its  members,  particularly  in  philosophy  and  literature, 
by  informal  reading  and  conversation.  To  it  belonged 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time  in  Salem,  among 
them  Andrew  Oliver,  Benjamin  Lynde,  Reverend  Thomas 
Barnard,  the  elder,  then  minister  of  the  First  Church, 
Colonel  Benjamin  Pickman,  Colonel  Browne  and  Samuel 
Curwen.  In  this  club  originated  the  “Social  Library” 
and  the  “Philosophical  Library”  which  later  united  to 
form  the  Salem  Athenseum,  of  which  Dr.  Holyoke  was 
the  first  President  from  its  organization  in  1810  until 
his  death.  His  historical  interest  was  keen  and  he  was 
the  president  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1821.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was 
the  president  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Charles  TV.  TJpham,  in  a  memoir  of  Francis  Pea¬ 
body  read  at  the  Essex  Institute  in  1868,  said,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  in  Salem  to  promote 
literature,  philosophy  and  history,  “It  is  quite  remarkable 
that  in  each  stage  of  the  progress  a  leading  part  was 
taken  by  one  man.  Dr.  Holyoke;  he  signed  the  call  for 
the  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  was  an  original 
subscriber  to  the  fund  then  raised  to  establish  the  Social 
Library;  he  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  Dr.  Kirwan’s 
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books,  thus  cooperating  in  founding  the  Philosophical 
Library;  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  Salem  Athe¬ 
naeum  and  also  the  first  president  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society.” 

Such  leisure  as  his  profession  and  social  intercourse 
afforded  him  he  spent  in  reading  and  experimentation. 
From  his  boyhood  until  his  death,  he  had  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  persistent  interest  in  meteorology,  and  he  kept 
an  accurate  and  minute  record  of  his  observations  daily 
for  eighty  years.  His  thermometer  was  almost  as  much 
of  a  Salem  institution  as  was  the  doctor  himself,  and 
Dr.  Bentley’s  diary  is  filled  with  references  to  the  read¬ 
ings  of  that  famous  instrument.  If  ever  the  weather 
was  unusually  cold,  a  rainy  season  especially  prolonged, 
or  the  heat  of  the  summer  excessive,  the  record  of  it  and 
comparisons  with  other  years  and  other  seasons  was  always 
to  be  had  of  Dr.  Holyoke.  He  kept  a  daily  table  in 
which  was  recorded  the  temperature  at  four  hours  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  the  wind  and  weather,  and  these  are 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  Essex  Institute.  His  accounts 
of  unusual  storms  or  of  the  progress  of  comets  were 
detailed  and  scientific  in  their  accuracy.  On  one  notable 
occasion  when  his  famous  thermometer  was  stolen  by  some 
malefactor,  it  was  believed  that  the  culprit  must  have 
come  from  out  of  town  for  no  such  sacrilege  could  be 
committed  by  a  citizen  of  Salem. 

Of  more  interest  perhaps  than  in  the  case  of  so  many 
of  his  fellow  citizens  whose  fame  rests  upon  more  spec¬ 
tacular  achievement,  is  Dr.  Holyoke’s  appearance  and  his 
personal  characteristics,  so  familiar  to  literally  genera¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  portrait  was  painted  at 
least  three  times,  once  when  he  was  forty-five  years  old, 
a  profile  by  Benjamin  Blythe,  and  again  when  he  was 
a  hundred  years  old,  by  Osgood.  In  Dr.  Bentley’s  diary 
there  is  a  reference  under  date  of  January  19,  1818  to 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Holyoke  then  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Frothingham,  and  five  years  earlier  he  had  referred  to 
a  miniature  of  the  doctor  which  had  just  been  executed 
by  Hancock.  The  first  two  of  these  portraits  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Holyoke  published  shortly 
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after  his  death  by  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Soci¬ 
ety  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  facts  in  the  present 
account  are  taken.  The  Osgood  portrait  and  the  Froth- 
ingham  portrait  are  in  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem.  The 
Osgood  portrait  shows  the  same  good  forehead,  long  nose 
and  chin  of  the  earlier  picture  by  Blythe,  with  fully  as 
much  decision  and  character  to  the  face  as  appeared  in 
the  representation  made  of  the  doctor  fifty-five  years  be¬ 
fore.  His  face  and  his  costume  is  characteristic  of  an 
old  man  but  the  shrewd  eye  and  firm  lips  are  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  decay  of  a  centenarian.  “In  person,” 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer  in  the  discourse  which  he 
delivered  at  Dr.  Holyoke’s  funeral  in  the  Horth  Church 
on  April  4,  1829,  “Dr.  Holyoke  was  below  the  natural 
height  but  his  form  was  symmetrical  and  admirably  fitted 
for  strength,  endurance  and  activity.  His  countenance 
was  strongly  marked  but  its  expression  though  decided 
was  mild  and  agreeable  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
at  the  same  time  dignified  and  conciliatory.” 

From  the  time  when  he  was  forty-five  years  old  he 
had  some  impairment  of  vision  which  required  the  use 
of  glasses  for  forty  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
his  sight  returned  in  full  strength  and  from  then  until 
his  death  he  was  able  to  read  fine  print  without  the  use 
of  spectacles.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  quite 
deaf  and  this  infirmity  was  a  great  trouble  to  him  and 
deprived  him  of  much  of  the  pleasure  which  he  always 
derived  from  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  In  his 
early  years  he  was  fond  of  dancing  and  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  fine  arts  but  indulged  himself  less  and  less 
in  these  diversions  as  he  grew  older  and  as  they  threatened 
to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  only 
game  was  chess. 

He  had  occasional  attacks  of  illness  but  none  of  long 
duration  or  serious  import.  The  only  physical  disability 
of  which  he  spoke  seriously  apart  from  his  deafness  was 
an  affection  of  his  legs  in  the  nature  of  cramps  which 
he  said  he  had  always  been  subject  to  and  which  was 
apparently  brought  on  by  an  occasional  attack  of  indiges¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Bentley,  in  the  winter  of  1804,  recorded  that 
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Dr.  Holyoke  fell  upon  the  ice  and  was  rendered  sense¬ 
less  but  that  he  then  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to  recov¬ 
ery.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  October  1828,  the 
year  before  his  death,  he  recounts  in  detail  his  habits, 
diet  and  daily  routine  which  in  his  opinion  had  much 
to  do  with  his  long  life  of  health  and  activity.  It  is 
Gnly  because  Dr.  Holyoke’s  extraordinary  length  of  life 
and  his  professional  career  in  Salem  are  really  the  most 
outstanding  facts  about  him  that  it  is  perhaps  worth¬ 
while  to  refer  to  a  few  of  his  own  observations  about  it. 

When  he  first  began  to  practice,  so  he  wrote,  he  made 
his  rounds  to  some  extent  on  horseback,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  used  a  chaise.  From  the  time  that 
he  was  thirty  until  his  eightieth  year,  however,  except 
probably  when  weather  or  illness  prevented  him,  he  made 
his  visits  on  foot  and  walked  from  five  to  six  miles  every 
day.  He  ate  sparingly  and  of  almost  everything  that 
was  set  before  him  having  little  interest  in  his  food  except 
for  his  extreme  fondness  for  fruit  of  every  kind.  Coffee 
■or  tea  with  toast  was  breakfast  enough,  and  bread,  boiled 
rice  and  vegetables  formed  a  large  part  of  his  midday 
meal.  He  was  by  no  means  a  total  abstainer  but  through¬ 
out  his  life  was  temperate  and  drank  wine  and  spirits 
only  sparingly.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  his  usual 
drink  was  a  mixture  of  rum,  cider  and  water  of  which 
he  drank  half  a  pint  with  his  dinner  and  another  half 
pint  in  the  evening.  He  smoked  two  pipes  a  day,  one 
after  dinner  and  again  in  the  evening,  and  for  eighty 
years  held  to  the  invariable  habit  of  holding  a  small  piece 
of  pigtail  tobacco  in  his  mouth  from  breakfast  until  din¬ 
nertime  and  again  throughout  the  afternoon.  His  only 
evening  meal  was  tea  with  toast  or  bread  and  butter.  He 
was  so  often  called  to  see  a  patient  after  he  retired  at 
night  that  he  soon  found  it  convenient  to  sit  up  late  in 
the  evening  which,  as  he  says,  occasioned  his  “lying  in 
bed  until  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  till  seven  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  eight  in  winter.”  He  admonishes  his  friend 
that  “as  to  the  passions,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  when 
indulged  they  injure  health;  that  calm,  quiet  self-posses¬ 
sion,  and  a  moderation  in  our  expectations  and  pursuits 
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contribute  much  to  our  health  and  our  happiness,  and 
that  anxiety  is  injurious  to  both.” 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Brazer  said  that  Dr.  Holyoke  joined 
easily  in  conversation  but  never  took  the  lead  in  discus¬ 
sion  and  was  careful  to  avoid  a  dictatorial  air.  He  was 
habitually  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  occasionally  playful 
and  indulged  and  joined  in  sallies  of  gaiety  and  wit. 
“His  passions  were  naturally  strong,  and  his  temper 
warm  and  excitable.  But  both  were  brought  under  severe- 
control  by  a  self-discipline  which  was  never  relaxed.” 

Dr.  Holyoke’s  minister  continues: 

“He  observed  the  strictest  temperance  in  regard  to- 
every  self-indulgence;  but  he  distinguished  this  from 
utter  abstinence,  which  is,  comparatively,  a  cheap  and 
easy  virtue.  He  esteemed  it  no  part  either  of  wisdom 
or  religion  to  deny  himself  a  proper  use  of  the  good  gifts 
of  God;  but  he  was  resolutely  guarded  against  every 
kind  and  degree  of  excess.”  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Brazer  himself  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  worthy  doctor’s  habits. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  surroundings  in  which 
Dr.  Holyoke  was  brought  up  he  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  Throughout  his  early  life  he  was  a  member  of 
the  First  Church  in  Salem  and  with  others  of  his  friends 
left  that  church  upon  the  illness  of  the  elder  Barnard. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  I^orth  Church  of 
which  the  younger  Barnard  was  installed  as  minister, 
and  was  one  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  new  church.  He  was  an  invariable 
attendant  at  services  in  the  church  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  no  day  passed  without  religious  devotions  in  his 
family.  He  shared  the  liberalism  which  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  invaded  many  of  the  orthodox  churches 
and  although  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Brazer’s 
comments  that  Dr.  Holyoke  subscribed  to  the  new  the¬ 
ology  of  Channing,  he  belonged,  again  in  Dr.  Brazer’s 
words,  “To  that  class  of  Christians  which  are  denomi¬ 
nated  in  the  present-day  Liberal,  Catholic  or  Unitarian. 
He  was  educated  in  principles  of  faith  different  from 
these  but  after  thorough  and  conscientious  enquiry  he 
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adopted  those  which  are  known  to  be  professed  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  religious  society  which  worships  in  this 
place.”  Dr.  Holyoke  after  the  Revolution  was  elected 
ruling  elder  of  the  North  Church,  and  in  1805  he  gave 
the  church  a  silver  tankard  which  is  stiU  in  its  possession. 

Theology  interested  him  far  less  than  the  influence  of 
religion  upon  conduct  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  wrote  an  enumeration  of  the  several  duties  which 
we  owe,  contrasted  on  the  opposite  pages  with  their  oppo¬ 
site  vices.  Some  copies  of  this  were  printed  for  the  use 
of  his  family  and  friends  after  his  death  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  printed  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Biography  by  Kelly  &  Burrage  in  the  article  devoted 
to  Dr.  Holyoke. 

The  Revolution  was  a  painful  period  in  Dr.  Holyoke’s 
life.  Many  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  passed  his 
leisure  hours  at  the  Monday  Night  Club  and  with  whom 
he  dined  and  visited  were  unsympathetic  with  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  left  Salem  when  the  war  broke  out.  Dr. 
Holyoke  himself  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  views 
of  such  of  his  intimate  and  influential  friends  as  Colonel 
Pickman  and  although  he  could  not  himself  be  classed 
as  a  Loyalist  he  felt  that  the  actual  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain  was  premature.  He  was, 
however,  keenly  alive  to.  the  grievances  of  the  Colonists 
and  as  early  as  1765  he  gave  evidence  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  viewpoint  of  the  Colonists  by  serving  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  a  town  meeting  in  Salem  to  draft 
instructions  to  its  representative  in  the  Legislature  to  do 
everything  possible  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
His  letters  to  his  family  in  April  of  1775  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  months  were  neutral  in  their  tone  with  reference 
to  the  conflict  upon  which  the  colonies  had  just  embarked, 
but  he  refers  to  the  provincials  as  “our  men”  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  seems  gradually  to 
have  absorbed  to  some  extent  the  partisan  spirit  about 
him.  After  the  Battle  of  Lexington  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  fear  in  Salem  of  an  armed  attack  and  many  people 
left  town.  Dr.  Holyoke  himself  stayed  in  Salem  and 
continued  to  practice  his  profession,  and  notwithstanding 
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his  lack  of  warmth  for  the  Revolutionary  cause  such  was 
the  love  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  that  none  of 
the  indignities  were  visited  upon  him  which  fell  upon 
so  manv  others.  He  was,  however,  sufficiently  alarmed 
at  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  town  to  send  his  wife 
and  children  to  Nantucket  which  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  which  would  be 
respected  by  both  combatants.  There  assembled  quite  a 
colony  of  the  families  of  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  sur¬ 
rounding  places  and  Mrs.  Holyoke  and  her  children 
sailed  for  Nantucket  on  April  22,  1775  and  lived  there 
until  their  return  shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
In  his  letters  to  her  while  she  was  away  he  speaks  of  the 
exodus  of  the  inhabitants  from  Salem,  and  describes  the 
great  smoke  plainly  visible  in  Salem  from  the  burning 
of  Charlestown  immediately  prior  to  the  engagement  on 
the  17th  of  June. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  that  Dr. 
Holyoke  for  one  of  the  few  times  in  his  life  involved 
himself  somewhat  unfortunately  in  political  affairs.  Va¬ 
rious  distinguished  citizens  of  Salem  signed  an  address 
complimentary  to  Governor  Hutchinson  who  was  about 
to  leave  the  country.  This  published  address  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  popular  resentment  and  shortly 
afterward  some  of  those  who  had  signed  it,  including 
Dr.  Holyoke,  found  it  expedient  to  publish  a  sort  of 
retraction.  This  apology  is  referred  to  most  charitably 
in  the  Memoir  of  the  Medical  Association  but  it  must 
have  been  humiliating  to  Dr.  Holyoke  and  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  him  that  he  had  departed  from  his  ordi¬ 
nary  custom  and  made  an  excursion  into  a  field  with 
which  he  was  unfamiliar.  This  retraction  was  signed 
by  twelve  persons  and  entitled,  “Recantation  of  Toryism, 
Salem,  May  30,  1775”  and  reads  as  follows: 

“Whereas  we,  the  subscribers,  did  sometime  since  sign 
an  address  to  Governor  Hutchinson  which  though  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  best  intentions  has  nevertheless  given  great 
offense  to  our  country;  we  do  now  declare  that  we  were 
so  far  from  designing  by  that  action  to  show  our  acqui- 
escense  in  those  acts  of  Parliament  so  universally  and 
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justly  odious  to  all  America  that  on  the  contrary  we 
hoped  we  might  in  that  way  contribute  to  their  repeal 
though  now  to  our  sorrow  we  find  ourselves  mistaken.  _ 
And  we  now  further  declare  that  we  never  intended  the 
offense  which  this  address  has  occasioned  and  that  if  we 
had  foreseen  such  an  event  we  should  never  have  signed 
it;  as  it  always  has  been  and  now  is  our  wish  to  live 
in  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  and  our  serious  deter¬ 
mination  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the 
liberty,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  country  which 
is  inseparably  connected  with  our  own.” 

It  is  perhaps  todje  feared  that  Dr.  Holyoke’s  name  was 
of  such  influence  and  of  such  respect  in  the  community 
that  some  of  his  acquaintances  in  their  desire  to  add  its 
weight  to  their  cause  had  persuaded  the  doctor  to  a  course 
which  would  ordinarily  not  have  commended  itself  to 
his  better  judgment. 

Only  one  other  incident  at  all  analogous  to  this  comes 
to  mind  and  that  is  largely  discounted  by  the  sympathies 
of  the  one  who  recorded  it.  Dr.  Bentley  notes  in  his 
diary  under  date  of  March  21,  1804: 

“The  Federalist  caucus  has  induced  the  venerable  Dr. 
Holyoke  to  lend  his  name  in  the  Gazette  to  the  party 
politics  of  this  day.  Thus  the  good  Washington  lent 
his  name  and  lost  the  favor  of  the  people  and  of  pos¬ 
terity.” 

Dr.  Bentley  appears  to  have  been  a  better  minister 
and  diarist  than  he  was  a  prophet. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Dr.  Holyoke,  together  with 
other  eminent  citizens  seemed  to  have  been  considerably 
upset  by  the  increase  in  the  use  of  “segars.”  Dr.  Bentley 
remarks  in  1811,  “In  Salem  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  discourage  the  use  of  segars  in  the  streets  and  public 
buildings.  The  worthy  Dr.  Holyoke  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  Committee  which  consisted  of  36  members 
and  who  as  inspectors  have  obliged  themselves  to  give 
all  their  influence  to  execute  the  Bye  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  excess  had  become  extreme  and  the  danger 
was  very  great  from  the  careless  use  of  fire  in  every 
situation.  The  Committee  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
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employed  upon  such  a  concern.”  Dr.  Holyoke  infre¬ 
quently  tried  his  hand  at  verse  and  in  one  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  expressed  his  feeling  about  the  use  of 
segars  in  a  short  poem  in  which  he  contrasted  that  dis¬ 
reputable  habit  with  early  use  of  slender  white  tubes. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  earliest  of  the  Fire  Clubs, 
In  1799  this  organization  had  lost  its  original  function 
and  seems  to  have  been  kept  alive  only  as  a  social  organ¬ 
ization  and  as  a  relic  of  the  past.  At  that  time  Mr, 
Curwen  withdrew  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  because  of  his 
deafness  and  the  only  members  left  besides  Dr.  Holyoke 
were  Mr.  Hiller  and  Mr.  Robie,  a  contemporary  and  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  Dr.  Holyoke  who  had  gone  to  Nova 
Scotia  during  the  Revolution  and  who  died  in  Salem 
some  years  later. 

The  Doctor  was  always  observant  of  the  habits  of  his 
fellow  citizens  and  interested  in  the  progress  of  Salem 
and  was  frequently  called  upon  by  others  for  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  past  events.  He  notes  that  in  1737  square- 
toed  shoes  were  going  out  of  fashion  and  that  by  1740 
buckles  instead  of  shoe  strings  had  become  universal. 
He  speaks  of  the  prevalence  in  his  youth  of  very  broad 
hats  and  remembers  his  father  wearing  one  with  a  brim 
seven  inches  wide,  cocked  triangularly.  He  was  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  extravagant  expenses  of  funerals  prior  to 
the  Revolution  and  gives  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
enactment  of  the  sumptuary  laws.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  some  twenty-five  years  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  the  houses  in  Salem  were  very  ordinary.  The 
first  handsome  house,  he  says,  was  built  by  Jonathan 
Turner  followed  by  Col.  Benjamin  Rickman’s  and  then 
by  !Mr.  Cabot’s.  A  few  chaises  were  kept  by  gentlemen 
but  they  were  not  apparently  in  common  use.  Salem  at 
that  time  (about  1750)  had  from  five  thousand  to  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  cod  fishery  was  fiourishing 
and  commerce  was  chiefly  with  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
the  West  Indies,  especially  St.  Eustatia.  The  Doctor 
notes  that  in  the  autumn,  the  schooners  took  fish,  rum 
and  molasses  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  spent  the  winter 
retailing  their  cargoes  and  brought  back  corn,  wheat,  and 
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tobacco.  This  cruise,  he  notes,  was  not  ordinarily  profit¬ 
able  but  served  a  purpose  in  keeping  together  the  fishing 
crews  which  otherwise  would  have  been  scattered  during 
the  winter  months. 

Dr.  Holyoke  must  have  been  intensely  interested  in 
the  growth  of  the  town  after  the  Revolution.  It  surely 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  in  his  later 
years  to  witness  the  laying  out  of  Chestnut  Street  and 
the  building  of  the  great  houses  along  it,  as  well  as  the 
•erection  of  Hamilton  Hall.  His  own  wife  and  daughter, 
as  appears  from  frequent  notes  in  Mrs.  Holyoke’s  diary, 
attended  regularly  the  Assemblies  and  the  doctor  often 
went  with  them.  Mrs.  Holyoke  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century  and  the  dancing  parties  which  they 
attended  in  the  Assembly  Hall  were  probably  held  in 
the  old  Hall  on  Cambridge  Street.  It  is  possible  that 
his  unmarried  daughter,  Peggy,  as  well  as  Judith,  who 
married  Mr.  Turner,  may  have  attended  assemblies  in 
Hamilton  Hall  and  perhaps  the  doctor  went  with  them. 
In  any  event,  at  the  celebration  of  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Endicott,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  considerable  ceremony  in  1828  the  venerable 
doctor  presided  at  the  banquet  in  Hamilton  Hall.  He 
was  then  one  hundred  years  old  and  had  lived  the  entire 
second  century  after  the  event  in  memory  of  which  the 
guests  were  assembled.  This  was  his  last  public  appear¬ 
ance  and  followed  closely  upon  the  public  dinner  tendered 
him  by  his  medical  friends  in  honor  of  his  hundredth 
birthday.  It  is  perhaps  of  some  interest  in  the  light  of 
recent  events,  that  the  Memoir  on  Dr.  Holyoke  published 
by  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society,  shortly  after 
his  death,  speaks  of  the  celebration  on  September  18, 1828 
as  “The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town.” 

Little  has  yet  been  said  of  Dr.  Holyoke’s  professional 
life  as  a  physician  and  yet  it  was  his  very  life  compared 
with  which  all  his  other  activities  were  but  incidents. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming  th?it  his  fame  rested  not 
merely  upon  his  length  of  service  but  more  securely  upon 
his  skill  as  a  physician.  From  his  first  discouraging 
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days  in  Salem  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  some 
eighty  years  afterward  he  studied,  experimented,  kept  in 
eager  contact  with  the  progress  of  the  medical  art  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  contributed  valuable  discussions  to 
medical  journals,  wrote  records  invaluable  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries  of  his  vast  experience,  practiced  his  own  pro¬ 
fession  and  taught  others  to  practice  it.  For  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  he  was,  as  TIpham  terms  it,  “The  teacher  of  his 
profession.”  He  kept  his  day  books  without  interruption, 
recording  all  his  professional  visits,  and  in  his  active  life¬ 
time  he  filled  120  such  day  books  of  90  pages  each,  with 
the  record  of  30  visits  on  each  page.  For  75  years  he 
averaged  over  11  visits  a  day  and  in  one  epidemic  he 
made  over  100  visits  each  day  for  a  period  of  several 
days.  At  one  period  it  is  said  to  have  been  literally 
true  that  there  was  not  a  single  house  in  Salem  which 
he  had  not  visited  professionally.  He  kept  a  daily  record 
of  every  disease  which  came  to  his  attention  and  later 
tabulated  these  records  according  to  the  different  mal¬ 
adies,  the  incidence  of  disease  and  the  percentage  of 
fatality,  and  he  continually  urged  upon  other  physicians 
the  great  use  to  the  community  of  a  general  practice 
of  making  such  records  and  giving  to  others  the  benefit 
of  them.  He  compounded  his  own  prescriptions,  for  in 
the  early  days  of  his  practice,  at  least,  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pharmacy  was  an  essential  part  of  a  doctor’s 
qualifications.  In  this  he  ‘was  most  neat  and  skilfid 
and  the  demands  upon  his  time  must  surely  have  been 
extraordinary.  His  prescriptions  were  for  the  most  part 
based  upon  the  use  of  four  drugs,  mercury,  antimony, 
opium  and  quinine,  and  of  these  he  prescribed  many  dif¬ 
ferent  compounds.  Always  cautious  where  his  patients 
were  involved,  he  eagerly  absorbed  suggestions  garnered 
from  reported  cases,  and  within  the  strictest  limits  of 
safety  he  experimented  with  his  remedies  and  devised 
modes  of  treatment  which  were  then  new  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  were  used  commonly  for  many  years  later  with 
the  greatest  benefit.  Ho  professional  jealousy  influenced 
him  to  keep  these  results  to  himself  but  he  felt  it  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  give  the  widest  currency  to  everything 
which  he  discovered  which  might  benefit  the  sick. 
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The  unremitting  application  of  the  doctor  to  his  daily 
work  was  extraordinary.  From  1749  until  his  death, 
eighty  years  later,  he  never  went  further  from  home 
than  on  the  occasion  of  one  trip  to  Portsmouth  which  he 
made  shortly  after  he  first  came  to  Salem,  and  was  then 
gone  five  days.  When  he  married  Miss  Vial  he  was 
kept  in  Boston  for  about  two  weeks,  and  he  occasionally 
visited  his  family  or  friends  in  Cambridge  or  Boston  for 
a  day  or  two.  His  longest  absence  from  Salem  was  in 
1764,  when  he  was  inoculated  for  the  smallpox  by  Dr. 
Perkins  in  Boston.  This  was  no  trivial  event  in  those 
days  and  Dr.  Holyoke,  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  of 
the  soundness  of  the  practice,  submitted  himself  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  and  disagreeable  ordeal  which  had  then  hardly  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  experiment.  For  this  he  prepared 
himself  for  some  days  by  medicine  and  diet  and  executed 
his  will  before  he  left  his  home  for  Boston  on  April  6, 
1764. 

There  the  doctor  stayed  recovering  from  his  illness  for 
twenty-nine  days,  the  longest  period  that  he  was  ever 
absent  from  his  patients  in  his  life,  and  was  brought 
home  on  May  4th.  In  addition  to  his  daily  rounds  of 
calls  in  Salem,  he  made  frequent  professional  visits  over 
a  territory  rather  formidable  in  size  for  a  general  prac¬ 
titioner  even  in  these  days  of  motor  cars.  His  wife’s 
diary  has  frequent  records  of  the  doctor’s  visits  at  Cape 
Ann,  Methuen,  Ipswich,  Boxford,  Lynn  and  Reading, 
and  occasionally  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  spend  the 
night.  The  smallpox  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  a  frightful  scourge,  and  Mrs.  Holyoke  records 
that  two  out  of  three  who  had  the  disease  in  the  ordinary 
way  died  of  it.  On  his  recovery  from  his  inoculation. 
Dr.  Holyoke  was  vigorous  in  promoting  the  erection  of 
a  smallpox  hospital  where  he  inoculated  some  six  hundred 
patients  with  only  two  fatal  cases.  Later,  when  vaccina¬ 
tion  took  the  place  of  inoculation.  Dr.  Holyoke  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  it,  although  in  his  later  years  this  duty 
seems  largely  to  have  been  taken  over  in  Salem  by  other 
physicians,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  Parker, 
Dr.  Little,  and  Dr.  Paine.  He  was,  however,  as  Bentley 
notes,  frequently  consulted  in  difficult  cases  by  the  younger 
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doctors.  He  was  a  skilled  obstetrician  and  so  widespread 
was  his  attendance  that  during  one  period  of  ten  years 
of  his  practice  his  records  show  that  he  delivered  946 
babies. 

Dr.  Holyoke  was  not  primarily  a  surgeon  and,  although 
he  was  equipped  and  ready  to  perform  minor  surgical 
operations,  he  seldom  was  called  upon  to  undertake  an 
amputation  or  other  major  surgery.  It  is  said  that  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  great  as  his  practice  was, 
he  never  performed  or  witnessed  the  amputation  of  a 
large  limb,  but  his  qualifications  to  perform  such  an  oper¬ 
ation  are  indicated  by  a  bill  which  he  rendered  to  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  during  the  Revolution  for 
dressing  the  wounds  of  provincial  soldiers,  including  the 
amputation  of  an  arm.  Doubtless  the  habits  of  the  day 
and  the  occupation  of  the  people  at  that  time  accounted 
in  large  part  for  the  comparative  scarcity  of  serious 
injuries. 

One  of  the  most  important  professional  duties  which 
Dr.  Holyoke  performed  was  the  instruction  of  young 
ph  ysicians  who  came  to  live  with  him  and  learn  the  art 
of  medicine  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  day. 
He  received  pupils  during  almost  the  entire  course  of 
his  professional  career,  and  among  them  were  numbered 
many  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  time,  such 
as  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  Dr.  John  Warren,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Walker  Appleton,  and  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all. 
Dr.  James  Jackson,  who,  in  later  years,  referred  to  him 
with  affection  and  respect  as  his  glorious  old  master  who 
instilled  into  him  accuracy  of  observation  and  modera¬ 
tion  in  treatment.  In  James  Jackson  Putnam’s  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  Dr.  James  Jackson,  it  is  said  of  Dr.  Holyoke, 
“This  remarkable  teacher  was  then  the  foremost  physician 
in  New  England.”  Dr.  Bentley  in  1811  said  in  his  diary, 
“Dr.  Holyoke  is  the  most  interesting  character  of  my 
own  times  in  Salem,  from  his  professional  reputation 
and  unspotted  character  and  the  warm  affections  of  all 
our  citizens,”  and  Mr.  Upham  in  1868  referred  to  Dr. 
Holyoke’s  “professional  practice  of  unrivalled  duration, 
accompanied  by  careful  observation  and  an  admirable 
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judgment,  which  made  him  the  great  oracle  among  physi¬ 
cians,  large  numbers  of  whom,  from  all  quarters,  gath¬ 
ered  roimd  him  as  the  guide  of  their  early  studies.”  That 
his  eminence  as  a  physician  was  more  than  local  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  thirty-one 
incorporators  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  which 
was  given  its  charter  on  November  1,  1781.  Dr.  Holyoke 
was  probably  not  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  old  society,  the  idea  of  which  originated 
with  Dr.  Cotton  Tufts  of  Weymouth  and  certain  Boston 
physicians.  Dr.  Holyoke,  however,  called  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  and  was  elected  first  temporary  presi¬ 
dent  and  later  the  first  permanent  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Medical  Society.  He  seems  not  to  have  attended 
the  meetings  with  regularity,  doubtless  feeling  his  pri¬ 
mary  obligation  to  lie  with  his  patients  in  Salem,  but 
he  was  intensely  interested  in  it,  and  frequently  con¬ 
tributed  many  professional  papers  and  served  upon  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Society.  He  received  the  first  M.  D.  degree 
conferred  by  Harvard  College  in  1783,  and  in  1813 
Harvard  gave  him  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was 
president  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Holyoke’s  only  association  with  strictly  commercial 
enterprises  which  comes  to  mind  was  his  interest  in  the 
Salem  Iron  Mill.  This  company  was  formed  in  1796 
by  Nathan  Read,  who  had  devised  a  nail  machine  that 
was  a  notable  improvement  upon  existing  methods.  Mr. 
Read  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Holyoke  and  the  doctor  was 
one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  enterprise  proved  successful  and  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  Sylvester  works  in  Danvers. 

To  a  few  other  quasi-public  projects  Dr.  Holyoke  con¬ 
tributed  his  name,  an  asset  of  inestimable  value  in  Salem 
where  it  was  synonymous  with  honesty  and  respMjnsibility. 
What  better  name  than  his  could  be  found  to  associate 
with  the  first  Savings  Bank  in  the  town,  and  what  more 
convincing  pledge  of  public  interest  could  be  offered  by 
that  great  merchant  William  Gray  than  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Holyoke  was  willing  to  be  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Salem  Turnpike  and  Chelsea  Bridge  Corporation? 
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Perhaps  the  magic  of  his  name  is  best  illustrated  by  its 
adoption  fourteen  years  after  his  death  by  the  mutual 
fire  insurance  company  which  still  worthily  perpetuates 
it  in  the  city  which  he  honored. 

The  venerable  doctor  did  not  long  survive  the  honors 
of  his  hundredth  year.  After  the  dinner  which  his  medi¬ 
cal  friends  tendered  him  on  August  13,  1828,  and  which 
he  enjoyed  with  apparent  zest  and  perfect  health,  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  daily  round  of  his  professional  duties.  But 
on  November  24th  he  injured  his  leg  in  getting  out  of 
his  carriage,  and  after  January  25th  of  the  new  year 
he  did  not  go  out  again.  For  the  first  time  in  eighty 
years  his  familiar  and  well-beloved  figure  was  gone  from 
the  streets  of  Salem.  The  interest  in  his  condition  was 
great,  for  he  had  come  to  belong  to  Salem  perhaps  more 
intimately  even  than  to  his  only  two  surviving  daughters 
who  had  families  of  their  o\pi,  or  the  friends  of  his  old 
age.  When  he  died  on  the  last  day  of  March  all  the 
church  bells  in  the  town  were  tolled,  a  mark  of  public 
respect  which  had  been  reserved  only  for  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States;  and  to  his  funeral  in  the  North 
Church  there  poured  forth  a  mighty  throng  of  people  to 
honor  him.  They  listened  to  Dr.  Brazer,  who  had  known 
him  not  long  but  long  enough  to  know  him,  deliver  an 
address  of  such  moving  interest  as  might  be  expected  only 
when  his  great  ability  was  inspired  by  the  sincerity  of 
his  sense  of  loss. 

A  life  of  little  interest  to  us,  perhaps,  if  interest  is 
excitement  or  adventure.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
record  a  long  life  of  duty  and  of  devotion  and  of  self- 
restraint;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  in  the  whole  history 
of  Salem  there  ever  lived  a  man  who  did  more  good  than 
Dr.  Holyoke.  And  for  this,  said  Dr.  Brazer,  “He 
reaped  the  reward  of  a  well-spent  life,  not  only  in  the 
returns  of  an  approving  conscience;  but  in  the  unsought, 
the  voluntary,  the  eager  tribute  of  respect  and  reverence 
with  which  his  presence  was  everywhere  greeted.” 
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By  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts  Howard. 

(Continued  from  Volume  LXVI,  page  272.) 

149.  Maey  Viola  Chubch,  daughter  Rev.  Hampden 
Sydney  and  Mary  V.  Palmer  Church,  married  George 
H.  Young. 

Their  children  were: 

259.  Nellie,  b.  lS82;  d.  y. 

260.  !Mabel  Viola,  b.  June  14,  1884;  missionary,  Cristo,  Cuba. 

261.  George  Harford,  b.  xVugust,  1887;  m. 

262.  Ruth,  b.  Feb.,  1891;  d.  1908,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

150.  Carrie  Ella  Church,  daughter  of  Rev.  Hamp¬ 
den  S.  and  Mary  V.  Palmer  Church,  married  Clifford 
Crabtree,  who  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Oct.  16, 
1916. 

Child: 

263.  Bessie  May,  b.  July  9,  1890;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

153.  Frederick  Elston  Dale,  son  of  Philip  and 
Margaret  A.  Church  Dale,  married  January  24,  1882, 
Nora  Hatfield. 

Their  children  were: 

264.  Nellie  Grace,  b.  June  29,  1883 ;  d.  March  29,  1891. 

265.  Maud  May,  b.  April  27,  1885 ;  m.  Fred  B.  Campbell  Nov. 

8,  1909,  Edgewood,  S.  D. 

156.  Jeannette  Dale,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Mar¬ 
garet  A.  Church  Dale,  married  Edson  Benson  Spurgeon 
January  14,  1890,  who  died  December  27,  1916. 

Their  children  were: 

266.  Edna,  b.  Dec.  22,  1890;  m.  Charles  Middleton  Apr.,  1916; 

d.  Jan.  6,  1919. 
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267.  Philip,  b.  - ;  d.  y. 

269.  Thomas,  b.  Sept.  6,  1902;  Bedford,  Iowa. 

157.  Frances  M.  Dade,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Mar¬ 
garet  A.  Church  Dale,  married  Jacob  F.  Blankenship, 
Feb.  22,  1890. 

Their  children  were: 

270.  Lois,  b.  Mar.  30,  1891. 

271.  Ruth,  b.  August  5,  1893;  m.  Byron  W.  Bowman  Sept. 

16,  1914. 

272.  Dale,  b.  Feb.  5,  1897;  Sgt.,  Bordeaux,  France. 

273.  Dobotht,  b.  Sept.  8,  1902. 

274.  Walter,  b.  Aug.  30,  1904. 

158.  Jay  A.  Church,  son  of  Moses  F.  and  Sarah 
H.  Crozier  Church,  married  1893  May  Belle  Goshem 
and  is  a  printer  and  publisher  at  Oketo,  Kansas. 

Their  children  were: 

275.  Dean  Gale,  b.  - ;  d.  y. 

276.  S.  Evangeline,  b.  Jan.  15,  1897. 

277.  Lesteb  C.,  b.  June  11,  1899. 

278.  Lillian,  b.  Jan.  22,  1901. 

159.  Bertha  Church,  daughter  of  Moses  F.  and 
Sarah  Crozier  Church,  married  November  12,  1899, 
Archer  W.  Gibbs,  and  reside  in  Glade,  Kansas. 

Their  children  were: 

279.  Charles  W.,  b.  Nov.  2,  1891;  m.  Lucy  M.  King  Nov.  27, 

1913. 

280.  Eugene,  b.  July  28,  1893 ;  d.  June  24,  1914. 

281.  Cecil,  b.  July  6,  1894;  d.  July  2,  1896. 

282.  Gladys  L.,  b.  Sept.  18,  1897 ;  m.  Harry  L.  Randall  Dec. 

13,  1919. 

283.  Fred  P.,  b.  July  30,  1899. 

284.  Theodore,  b.  Oct.  31,  1901;  d.  July  5,  1908. 

161.  Carrie  Viola  Church,  daughter  of  Moses  F. 
and  Laura  Helm  Church,  married  December  8,  1897, 
James  Marion  Tadlock.  He  has  been  successively  Coun- 
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ty  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Iowa,  Professor  of 
English  in  Lane  University,  afterward  the  Kansas  City 
University,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  instructor  in  a  private 
school  in  Seattle,  Washington;  instrumental  in  putting 
the  Vocational  schools  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Seattle; 
director  of  Education  and  Vocation  in  the  State  Reform¬ 
atory  at  Monroe,  and  later  proprietor  of  the  Herald  at 
Raymond,  Washington,  for  three  years.  During  this 
time  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  Binet  System  of 
testing  mentality,  visiting  Kew  York  and  Kew  Jersey 
for  that  purpose.  In  1919  he  was  candidate  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  Washington  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  lost  by  but  a  few  votes.  He  has  recently  become 
proprietor  of  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Olympia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  now  in  its  59th  year,  of  which  he  is  only  the 
third  proprietor  in  that  time,  to  which  place  they  have 
removed.  During  their  residence  in  Raymond,  Mrs.  Tad- 
lock  interested  herself  very  deeply  in  the  Americaniza¬ 
tion  movement,  and  was  also  President  of  the  Tuesday 
Club. 

Their  children  were: 

285.  Masion  Chubch,  b.  Feb.  27,  1899. 

286.  Ruth  Violet,  b.  April  5,  1907. 

287.  Robebt  Mabshaix,  b.  May  1,  1908. 

163.  Clarissa  Lois  Shearer,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  Church  Shearer,  married  June  3,  1899,  Dr.  T.  C. 
Bowie,  Hanston,  Kansas. 

Their  children  were: 

288.  Robebt  Sheabeb,  b.  Feb.  28,  1890;  m.  Ethel  Nevins  Sept., 

1916. 

289.  Dalald  Jay,  b.  July  2,  1896;  m.  Mabel  Jordan  Aug.  28, 

1917. 

290.  Thomas  Eabie,  b.  Sept.  4,  1901. 

164.  Charlotte  Mat  Shearer,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  Church  Shearer,  married  February  7,  1894, 
Martin  Goodale. 

Child: 

291.  Hablan  V.,  b.  Oct.  25,  1902. 
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165.  Eobeet  James  Sheaeee,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
Church  Shearer,  married  September  23,  1894,  Nola 
Meigs. 

Their  children  were: 

292.  Lois  Jouana,  b.  June  27,  1895. 

293.  Ella  Chablotte,  b.  July  22,  1898. 

294.  John  Church,  b.  Jan.  22,  1901. 

295.  Ethel  Alice,  b.  March  30,  1906. 

296.  Charles  Edward,  b.  June  14,  1909. 

167.  Maeion  Chuech  Sheaeee,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  Church  Shearer,  married  April  30,  1902, 
J.  E.  Waring. 

Their  children  were: 

297.  Lucille  Marie,  b.  March  10,  1902. 

298.  Ralph  Lester,  b.  June  13,  1905. 

299.  Stanley  Ward,  b.  July  21,  1907. 

300.  Donald,  b.  CTct.  10,  1909. 

301.  George  Walter,  b.  Not.  24,  1911. 

302.  John,  b.  August,  1917. 

168.  Ralph  Sheaeee,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Church 
Shearer,  married  Sept.  24,  1908,  Vina  Baker  and  is  a 
minister. in  the  M.  E.  church  at  Woonsocket,  S.  D. 

Their  children  were: 

303.  Florence  Ellen,  b.  Dec.  11,  1910. 

304.  Paul,  b.  February,  1912. 

170.  Edna  Sheaeee,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
Church  Shearer,  married  November  19,  1906,  Dr.  B.  M. 
Hart,  Oneida,  S.  D. 

Child: 

305.  Maynard  Sterling,  b.  Feb.  14,  1910. 

173.  Saeah  Cole  Yaebeough,  daughter  of  John  T. 
and  Sarah  Carter  Yarbrough,  married  Samuel  Collins. 

Their  children  were: 

306.  Mollie  Orb. 

307.  Daisy,  m.  William  J.  Mabry. 
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175.  Elizabeth  Anna  Williams,  daughter  of  James 
A,  and  Sarah  Carter  Williams,  married  Nov.  24,  1879, 
Joseph  Janes  of  Jackson,  Tenn. 


Their  children  were: 


308. 

Chables,  d.  y. 

309. 

Beulah,  d.  y. 

310. 

Ethel  Elizabeth. 

311. 

John  Wesley,  m.  Jessie  Tuttle  Oct.  27,  1911. 

312. 

Joseph  Carter,  m.  Clenna  Lee  Bayley;  in 

France. 

313. 

Paul  Cutts,  served  in  France. 

314. 

Annie  Leah,  m.  Earle  H.  Fuller  May  30, 

1914. 

315. 

Lois  Evelyn. 

316. 

Roy  Hampden. 

317. 

Earl  Valentine. 

179.  Robeet  E.  Lee  Williams,  son  of  James  A.  and 

Sarah  Carter  Williams,  married  Annie  Marshall,  - 

Georgia. 

Their  children  were: 

318.  Roy. 

319.  Emiue. 

320.  Sabah. 

180.  Claea  Hill  Williams,  daughter  of  James  A. 
and  Sarah  Carter  Williams,  married  1896,  Howard 
Gregory,  Commerce,  Texas. 

Their  children  were: 

327.  Maud. 

322.  Ruth. 

323.  Knight. 

181.  Beulah  Samuel  Williams,  daughter  of  James 
A.  and  Sarah  Carter  Williams  married  February,  1895, 
L.  H.  Layne. 

Their  children  were: 


324.  J.  T. 

325.  Herman  Lee,  served  in  France. 
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185.  Mary  Esther  Carter,  daughter  of  Isaac  Smith 
and  Elizabeth  Howland  Carter,  married  September  13,, 
1882,  Stephen  C.  Lowe  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Their  children  were: 

326.  Philip  Cabteb,  b.  April  11,  1884. 

327.  Estheb  Scholfield,  b.  April  8,  1886 ;  m.  Barton  W.  Leonard 

June  20,  1911. 

328.  Stephen  Cliffobd,  b.  Oct.  16,  1888;  m.  Marion  H.  Seavey 

Oct.  4.  1911. 

329.  Eleanor,  b.  December  14,  1898. 

187.  Fanny  Cannon  Carter,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Smith  and  Elizabeth  Howland  Carter,  married  April  6, 
1885,  James  W.  Hindle  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Their  children  were: 

330.  Edward  Isaac,  b.  May  8,  1888;  d.  unmarried  1918. 

331.  Margaret  Carter,  b.  June  6,  1904. 

189.  Ezra  Elliot  Carter,  son  of  Charles  William 
and  Elizabeth  Elliot  Carter,  married  February  2,  1894, 
Cora  Fonda,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fonda. 

Their  children  were: 

332.  WoRTHEN  Elliott,  b.  Nov.  25,  1895. 

333.  Elizabeth  Eleanor,  b.  June  9,  1903. 

192.  Charles  William  Carter,  son  of  Ezra  War- 
then  and  Mary  Carty  Carter,  married  Katherine  Agnes 
Welsh,  June  8,  1909. 

Their  children  were: 

Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  July  7,  1910. 

Thomas  Worthern,  b.  May  12,  1914. 

195.  Edward  William  Frazier  Keynolds,  son  of 
William  Thomas  and  Julia  Spalding  Reynolds,  married 
1875  Elise  Dames,  who  was  born  in  Brandenburgh,  Prus¬ 
sia,  May  3,  1848.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
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vard  Law  School,  and  died  in  Manila,  P.  I.  His  wife 
survived  him  and  died  in  Oakland,  California,  1918. 

Their  children  were: 

334.  William  Bebtbam,  b.  1876;  m.  Lena  Haelmlen  Apr.  29, 

1901. 

335.  Guy  Duncan,  b.  1878;  m.  1911  Bertha  Henderson. 

336.  JosiAH  Spalding,  b.  1883. 

196.  Agnes  Fletcher  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas  and  Julia  Spalding  Reynolds,  married  1874 
William  Channing  Gibbs. 

Their  children  are: 

337.  Alfbeo  Eane,  b.  1875;  m.  Camilla  Holmes  s.  p. 

338.  Habeiet  Ellest,  b.  1876. 

197.  Elizabeth  Margaret  Reynolds,  daughter  of 
William  Thomas  and  Julia  Spalding  Reynolds,  married 
May  10,  1883,  Rev.  James  Marshall  Thompson,  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Yakima,  Washington.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a 
descendant  maternally  of  Rev.  John  Finley  Crowe,  found¬ 
er  and  President  of  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana, 
and  his  great  grandfather,  Benjamin  Crowe,  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Their  children  were: 

339.  Kenneth  Kilgobe,  b.  April  28,  1889;  m.  Bernice  Archer 

May,  1911. 

340.  Noel  Finley,  b.  Feb.  6,  1891 ;  Unir.  Washington  Officers’ 

Training  School,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  expert  botanist 
in  “Smut”  investigation. 

341.  Alan  Reynolds,  b.  Feb.  3,  1897;  Officers’  School,  Seattle. 

342.  Dobothea  Madeline,  b.  March  3,  1911. 

200.  Marion  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Frank  Way- 
land  and  Cordelia  Weld  Reynolds,  married  October  1, 
1894,  William  Garbett  Smith. 

Their  children  were: 

343.  Lawbence  Weld,  b.  June  30,  1895;  Harvard  M.  D. ;  m. 

Apr.  8,  1918,  Katherine  Lawrence. 

344.  Gobdon  Habding,  b.  May  3,  1900. 
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202.  Robert  Duncan  Reynolds,  son  of  Frank  W. 
and  Cordelia  Weld  Reynolds,  married  October  3,  1907, 
Fanny  Louise  Lawrence  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Child: 

345.  IsABEZAE  Kichmond,  b.  July  11,  1909. 

205.  Charles  Fox  Cruft,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Breck 
and  Elizabeth  M.  Fox  Cruft,  married  October  4,  1871, 
Florence  Lemist  Clarke,  daughter  of  Manlius  Simpson 
and  Frances  Cordis  Lemist  Clarke. 

Their  children  were: 

346.  Eunice  McLellen,  b.  Sept,  2,  1872. 

347.  Fbances  Cobdis,  b.  Dec.  25,  1874;  Boston,  Mass. 

212.  Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  M.  D,,  son  of 
Thomas  Davis  and  Frances  B.  Smith  Townsend,  married 
September  28,  1891,  Gertrude  Flint,  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Austin  and  Lucy  Whitwell  Parker  Flint. 

Dr.  Townsend  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in 
the  Class  of  1881,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1885,  and  beside  being  a  successful  practitioner  in  Bos¬ 
ton  is  the  author  of  the  following  well-known  volumes: 
‘‘The  Birds  of  Essex  County,”  “Along  the  Labrador 
Coast,”  “A  Labrador  Spring,”  “Captain  Cartwright  and 
His  Labrador  Journal,”  “Sand  Dunes  and  Salt  Marshes,” 
“In  Audubon’s  Labrador.” 

Their  children  were: 

348.  Gebtbude,  b.  July  8,  1892. 

349.  Mabqabet,  b.  Sept.  4,  1894. 

350.  Fbances,  b.  Oct.  14,  1898. 

351.  Chables,  b.  May  8,  1901, 

214.  William  Smith  Townsend,  son  of  Thomas  D. 
and  Frances  B.  Smith  Townsend,  is  a  banker  and  broker 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  married  October  20,  1897,  Marion, 
daughter  of  William  Goodwin  and  Mary  Hedge  Russell. 
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Their  children  were: 

352.  Elizabeth,  b.  June  25,  1898,  twin. 

353.  Rose,  b.  June  25,  1898,  twin, 

216.  Elizabeth  Bartlett  Cutts,  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Holyoke  and  Annie  Sherwood  Cutts,  married  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1886,  in  Faribault,  Minnesota,  A.  Finley  Pow¬ 
ell,  who  died  in  1908. 

Child: 

354.  Louise  Cutts,  b.  June,  1887;  California  University  B.  Sc. ; 

author  and  lecturer. 

222.  Margaret  Appleton  Cutts,  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  and  Annie  S.  Cutts,  married  Harris  Carlton 
Judson,  a  lawyer  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  afterward  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Their  children  were: 

355.  Hampden  Cutts,  b.  Sept.  24,  1905. 

356.  Fkank,  b.  Dec.  9,  1907. 

223.  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts  Howard,  eldest  son  and 
child  of  A.  T.  and  Anna  H.  Cutts  Howard,  after  a  busi¬ 
ness  experience  of  ten  years  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
connected  with  several  papers,  was  five  years  assistant 
librarian  in  the  Astor  Library.  In  1890,  he  removed  to 
Beebe,  Arkansas,  where  he  has  been  editor  and  propri¬ 
etor  of  Current  Topics  and  the  White  County  News  for 
ten  years,  and  has  also  served  four  years  as  City  Re¬ 
corder,  and  for  five  years  has  been  exclusively  engaged 
in  fire  insurance.  During  that  time  he  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  well-kno-wm  periodicals  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  edited  several  family  records  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  become  a  member  of  several  State  Historical 
societies. 

On  September  12.  1894,  he  married  Effie  May,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  ^foore  and  Virginia  Berry 
Bartley,  and  during  the  21  years  of  their  married  life 
their  home  in  Beebe  was  headquarters  for  much  of  the 
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social  life  of  the  town,  Mrs.  Howard  being  an  ideal  house¬ 
keeper,  a  musician,  and  a  great  reader. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  invalidism  she  was  taken 
by  death  on  November  1,  1915,  and  laid  to  rest  in  the 
family  plot  in  Fulton,  Missouri,  three  weeks  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  it  being  the  town  of  their  birth. 

Child: 

357.  Elwyn  Babtley,  b.  Nov.  27,  1899;  Westminster  College; 

S.  A,  T.  C.,  1918, 

224.  Mart  Cutts  Howard,  daughter  of  A.  T.  and 
Anna  H.  Cutts  Howard,  married  April  23,  1899,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Robert  W.  King,  only  son  of  Robert 
and  Margaret  S.  Detheridge  King. 

Their  children  were; 

358.  Robebt  Pefpebbeix,  b.  March  17,  1890 ;  Cornell  Univer¬ 

sity;  m.  Alice  Raymond  Smith  April,  1918. 

359.  Edith,  b.  Jan.,  1893;  Wells  College. 

360.  Maboabet,  b.  Nov.  2,  1896;  Montclair,  N.  J. 

227.  Charles  Trumbull  Howard,  son  of  A.  T.  and 
Anna  H.  Cutts  Howard,  after  graduating  from  Amherst 
College,  served  four  years  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  settled 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  he  married  August, 
1913,  Evelyn  Pidgeon,  and  has  since  passed  a  year  in 
Honolulu. 

Child: 

361.  Fbances  Holyoke,  b.  Dec.  2,  1914. 

229.  Eliot  Howard,  son  of  A.  T.  and  Anna  H.  Cutts 
Howard,  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July,  1916,  Lydia 
J.  Strickland,  who  died  there  in  December,  1918. 

Child: 

362.  Gebtbude  Lydia,  b.  June,  1917. 


231.  Edna  Belle  Edson,  daughter  of  George  A. 
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and  Caroline  Minnick  Edson,  married  April  30,  1902, 
Kobert  Smith  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Their  children  were; 

363.  Maby  Dbummond  Robb,  b.  Jan.  24,  1903. 

364.  Geobge  a.  Edson,  b.  Jan.  31,  1905. 

365.  Caboline  Minnick,  b.  Jan.  31,  1907. 

366.  Mabjobie  McCombie,  b.  May  14,  1910. 

367.  Edwabd  Holyoke,  b.  June  1,  1914. 

232.  Alvin  Hieam  Edson,  son  of  George  Alvin  and 
Caroline  Minnick  Edson,  married  1905  Emma  Johnson, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Their  children  were: 

368.  Ralph  Alvin,  b.  Oct.  1,  1908. 

369.  Robebt  Vebnon,  b.  Jan.  30,  1912. 

370.  Nobman  Abthub,  b.  Augrust  5,  1913. 

371.  Paul,  b.  May  16,  1915. 

372.  Lloyd  Donald,  b.  Jan.  29,  1919. 

233.  Dwight  Clement  Edson,  son  of  George  A. 
and  Caroline  M.  Edson,  married  July  28,  1915,  Ella 
Johnson. 

Child; 

373.  Geobge  Dwight,  b.  Dec.  18,  1918. 

234.  Charles  Edward  Edson,  son  of  George  A.  and 
Caroline  M.  Edson,  married  1909  Edna  Spore. 

Their  children  were: 

374.  Bebnice,  b.  Nov.,  1909. 

375.  Gebald,  b.  Nov.,  1914. 

376.  Opal,  b.  Jan.,  1917. 

238.  Eunice  Belle  Alton,  daughter  of  Charles  E. 
and  Lillian  E.  Edson  Alton,  married  Theodore  Neill 
Rogers  October,  1912.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  B.Sc. 

Their  children  were: 

377.  Theodobe  Alton,  b.  Jan.  2,  1916. 

378.  Ruby  Elizabeth,  b.  Nov.  11,  1917. 
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239.  Edna  Elizabeth  Kimball,  daughter  of  Ed- 
■ward  Palmer  and  Lela  Brittan  Kimball,  married  Sep¬ 
tember,  1907,  James  Jay  Woodman,  son  of  James  and 
Mary  Woodman. 

Child: 

379.  Edwabd  Kimball,  b.  Sept.  4,  1913 ;  Virden,  Ill. 

241.  Henry  Kimball  Ueion,  son  of  Alfred  E.  and 
Mabel  Kimball  Urion,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
and  a  well-known  attorney  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  married 
June  20,  1915,  at  Fitzwilliam,  K.  H.,  Katherine,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Isaac  and  Ida  Batcheller  Paul,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Child: 

380.  Paul  Batchelleb,  b.  June  29,  1916. 

251.  Stoker  Wheelwright  Thaxter,  son  of  Albert 
and  Ellen  M.  Wheelwright  Thaxter,  married  September 
1,  1906,  Kellie  Stetson,  in  Bangor,  Maine,  where  he  died 
in  1908. 

Their  children  were: 

381.  Elizabeth  Kiddeb,  b.  March  18,  1897. 

382.  Edith  Stetson,  b.  June  1,  1904. 

261.  George  Harford  Young,  son  of  George  H.  and 
Mary  V.  Church  Young,  married - . 

Their  children  were: 

383.  - . 

384.  - . 

265.  Maud  Mat  Dale,  daughter  of  Frederick  Elston 
and  Nora  Hatfield  Dale,  married  November  8,  1909, 
Fred  B.  Campbell. 

Child: 

385.  Edwabd  Dale. 

266.  Edna  Spurgeon,  daughter  of  Edson  B.  and 
Jeannette  Dale  Spurgeon,  married  April,  1916,  Charles 
Middleton,  and  died  January  6,  1919. 

Child: 

386.  - . 
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271.  Ruth  Blankenship,  daughter  of  J.  F.  and 
Frances  M.  Dale  Blankenship,  married  September  16, 
1914,  Byron  Whitoner  Bowman. 

Child: 

387.  Charles  Dale,  b.  Feb.  28,  1916. 

279.  Charles  W.  Gibbs,  son  of  Archer  W.  and 
Bertha  Church  Gibbs,  married  November  27,  1913,  Lucy 
M.  King,  Glade,  Kansas. 

Their  children  were: 

388.  Darrell  E.,  b.  May  9,  1916. 

389.  Velma  Arune,  b.  Dec.  20,  1917. 

288.  Robert  Shearer  Bowie,  son  of  Dr.  T.  C.  and 
Clarissa  L.  Shearer  Bowie,  married  September,  1916, 
Ethel  Kevins. 

Child: 

390.  Charlotte  Ruth,  b.  July  19,  1917;  Hanston,  Kan. 

289.  Dalald  Jay  Bowie,  son  of  Dr.  T.  C.  and 
Clarissa  L.  S.  Bowie,  married  August  28,  1917,  Mabel 
Jordan. 

Child: 

391.  Lawrence  Edgar,  b.  Nov.  12,  1918. 

307.  Daisy  Collins,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Yarbrough  Collins,  married  W.  J.  Mabry. 

Their  children  were: 

392.  Sarah,  m.  -  Miller. 

393.  Whajam,  served  in  France. 

394.  Pyrum,  served  in  France. 

327.  Esther  Scholfield  Lowe,  daughter  of  Stephen 
C.  and  Mary  Esther  Carter  Lowe,  married  June  20, 1911, 
Barton  W.  Leonard. 

Their  children  were: 

395.  Rosamond,  b.  Dec.  27,  1914. 

396.  John  Barton,  b.  Sept.  25,  1916. 
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328.  Stephen  Cdiffoed  Lowe,  son  of  S.  C.  and 
Mary  Esther  Carter  Lowe,  married  Marion  Hutchinson 
Seavey,  October  4,  1911. 

Their  children  were: 

397.  Nancy,  b.  Feb.  10,  1913. 

398.  Natalie,  b.  Nov.  6,  1916. 

331.  Kenneth  Kilgoee  Thompson,  son  of  Rev. 
James  Marshall  and  Elizabeth  Reynolds  Thompson,  mar¬ 
ried  May,  1911,  Bernice  Archer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Archer,  of  Hanover,  Indiana,  and  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  teacher  in  Ichou  Eon  Shantung,  China,  under 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 

Child: 

399.  James  Wilbub,  b.  Sept.  28,  1915. 

332.  WoRTHEN  Elliott  Carter,  son  of  Ezra  Elliott 
and  Cora  Fonda  Carter,  married  Lavinia  Hall,  June  12, 
1922. 

Their  children  were: 

Ruth  Joan,  twin,  b.  Dec.  22,  1927. 

Dorothy  Wobthen,  twin,  b.  Dec.  22,  1927. 

333.  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Carter,  dauhter  of  Ezra 
Elliot  and  Cora  Fonda  Carter,  married  Oscar  Roderick 
Flandreau,  Apr.  25,  1925. 

Their  children  were: 

Elizabeth  Elliot,  b.  May  26,  1926. 

Eleanob  Cbaig,  b.  July  4,  1929. 

343.  Lawrence  Weld  Smith,  son  of  William  G.  and 
Marion  Reynolds  Smith,  married  Katherine  Lawrence. 

Child: 

Shibley,  b.  Feb.  2,  1919. 

344.  Gordon  Harding  Smith,  son  of  William  G. 
and  Marion  Reynolds  Smith,  married,  April  4,  1925, 
Marjorie  Lawrence. 
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Their  children  were: 

Dobotht,  b.  Dec.  18,  1925;  d.  Dec.  21,  1925,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Babbaba,  b.  AprU  12,  1927. 

334.  William  Bertram  Reynolds,  son  of  Edward 
William  and  Elise  Dames  Reynolds,  married  April  29, 
1901,  Lena  R.,  daughter  of  Lewis  A.  and  Lena  R.  San¬ 
ders  Haelmlen.  They  have  both  been  students  at  the 
University  of  California  and  the  latter  a  graduate  at  that 
institution. 

Their  children  were: 

400.  Lewis  Bbtant,  b.  April  2,  1902. 

401.  Wallace  Bebtbam,  b.  May  16,  1904. 

402.  Malcolm  Dames,  b.  Jan.  19,  1906. 

403.  Duncan  Bbyce,  b.  March  23,  1909;  Oakland,  California. 

358.  Robert  Pepperell  King,  son  of  Robert  W.  and 
Mary  Cutts  Howard  King,  married,  April  1917,  Alice 
Ra^'mond  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Howard  Smith  of  Montclair,  K.  J. 

Child: 

404.  Alison,  b.  December,  1922. 

He  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
with  the  Westinghouse  Company  as  Works  Engineer. 
Director  and  Chairman  Engineering  Society  Western 
Western  Massachusetts,  Member  Chamlier  of  Commerce, 
and  Cornell  Society. 

359.  Edith  King,  daughter  of  Robert  W.  and  Mary 
Cutt  Howard  King,  married  William  John  Donald. 

Child: 

405.  Eleanob,  b.  July  9,  1930. 

392.  Sarah  Mabry,  daughter  of  William  J.  and 
Daisy  Collins  Mabry,  married  -  Miller  of  Jackson¬ 

ville,  Florida. 

Child: 


406.  Ibene  Monica. 
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With  Xotes  by  Geoege  Waltee  Chambeelaix. 


For  many  years  the  writer  has  been  in  possession  of 
copies  of  the  Letters  and  Journal  of  Eli  Chamberlain, 
who  sailed  in  the  ship  Gentoo  from  Salem  for  Calcutta 
on  7  Jan.  1816.  Upon  the  return  of  the  ship,  Eli  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  trunk,  containing  his  Journal,  was  turned  over 
to  his  brother,  Amos  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  as  his  father  was 
then  deceased.  The  notes  are  compiled  from  the  Vital 
Records  of  Lebanon,  Me. 

The  Gentoo  was  a  ship  of  474  tons,  built  in  Amesbury 
in  1813,  and  registered  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  Dec. 
30,  1815.  Pickering  Dodge,  the  eminent  Salem  mer¬ 
chant,  was  the  owner,  and  Abijah  Xorthey,  the  master. 

Lettees  and  Jottenal  of  Eli  Chambeelain  (1795- 

1817)  OF  Lebanon,  Maine,  with  Additions  by  his 
BEOTHEE,  Amos  Chambeelain,  Je.  (1793-1870). 

Letter 

Salem,  [Mass.]  December  28,  1815. 

Dear  Brothers: 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well 
at  present  and  sincerely  hope  you  are  in  good  health.  I 
should  have  written  before  but  I  did  not  know  when  the 
ship  would  sail.  We  expected  to  sail  the  middle  of  this 
week,  but  the  ship  sprung  a  leak  and  they  were  compelled 
to  discharge  the  cargo  and  stop  the  leak.  We  expect  to  sail 
next  Monday,  if  we  have  a  good  wind. 

The  name  of  the  ship  is  Gentoo  and  is  pronounced  ‘Gen- 
two.’  You  recollect  the  Captain’s  name,  Northey;  the  mates 
are  Dinsmore  and  Smith.  Our  cargo  is  brandy  and  wine 
and  lignum  vitae,  &c.  I  shipped  yesterday  for  $11  per 
month.  The  seamen  are  fifteen. 

I  was  at  Mr.  Punchard’s  yesterday,  and  Keziah  says  the 

Note. — ^The  original  log  book  kept  by  Capt.  Abijah  Xorthey 
on  this  same  voyage  is  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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woman  that  Mrs.  Jewett^  referred  to,  is  in  Portsmouth  [N. 
H.]  and  will  not  be  in  town  within  Wo  or  three  weeks,  but 
she  thought  it  highly  probable  she  would  take  her,  if  not, 
she  will  apply  to  another,  and  as  soon  as  she  can  determine 
where  she  can  get  a  place,  she  will  write  to  Lebanon  and 
let  her  know  the  conditions.  So  I  can  do  no  more  at  present 
for  her. 

I  should  like  to  know  where  you  are  before  I  sail.  If  you 
can  write  so  that  I  can  get  it  by  Monday  you  will  oblige  your 
sincere  and  loving  Brother.  If  you  write  to  me  I  should 
be  happy  if  David  would  write  with  you.  I  have  nothing 
more  but  to  tender  to  you  both  my  sincere  and  true  love. 

Eli  Chamberlain. 

[P.  S.]  Mr.  Chamberlain  remembers  his  love  to  you  both. 
David,  please  give  my  love  to  the  girls.  I  have  got  all  my 
clothes  very  cheap. 

To  David  and  Amos  Chemberlain.^ 

1  Mrs.  Jewett  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Paul  Jewett  (1780—1840), 
son  of  Paul  and  Jane  (Payson)  Jewett  of  Rowley,  Mass.  Mr. 
Jewett  was  second  settled  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Lebanon,  Maine,  1812-1819.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  1802,  and  married  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 
1813,  Eleanor  M.  Punchard,  who  became  the  mother  of  three 
distinguished  sons,  viz.,  .John  Punchard  Jewett,  born  at  Leb¬ 
anon,  Aug.  16,  1814,  known  as  the  publisher  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cahin,  5,000  copies  of  which  were  issued  on  March  20,  1852,  and 
which  within  four  months  netted  Mrs.  Stowe  $10,000  in  royal- 
ies;  Charles  Coffin  Jewett,  born  at  Lebanon,  Aug.  12,  1816, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  1835,  professor  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Literature  there,  1843-1848 ;  librarian  of  Brown 
University,  1842-1848;  assistant  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  1848-1858;  librarian  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  1858-1868 ;  distinguished  as  the 
librarian  who  devised  the  system  of  so  making  a  library  cata¬ 
logue  as  to  embrace  all  accessions,  preserving  each  title  in  its 
proper  place  without  disarranging  the  general  plan  of  the  library 
catalogue.  Her  third  son,  George  Baker  Jewett,  was  born  at 
Lebanon,  Maine,  Sept.  11,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  1840;  professor  of  Latin  and  Modern  Languages  there, 
1850-1855;  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Nashua,  N. 
H.,  1856;  author  of  “Baptism  versus  Immersion,”  “Critique  on 
the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,”  “A  Translation  of  Notes 
of  Wendel’s  Edition  of  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ,”  and  editor  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  “Punchard’s  History  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism,”  and  assisted  in  preparing  “Thayer’s  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.” 

2  David  and  Amos  Chamberlain  were  two  of  the  three  elder 
brothers  of  the  writer  of  the  letters  and  Journal.  All  were 
sons  of  Amos  and  Sarah  (Rogers)  Chamberlain  of  Lebanon, 
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Journal. 

January  1,  1816.  Entered  on  board  the  ship  Gentoo. 

January  7,  1816.  Hoisted  up  our  sails  and  steered 
off  east  one  half  south  for  Calcutta.  The  Gentoo  is  com¬ 
manded  by  Abijah  Xorthey  of  Salem.  About  ten  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon  having  a  fair  wind  and  good  weather 
we  got  under  way:  the  weather  was  amazing  cold  and 
continued  so,  until  we  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  12th  of  January. 

January  12.  TTe  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
wind  blew  from  the  southwest  very  strong  and  showers 
succeeded  each  other  without  much  cessation  for  nearly 
two  days.  The  first  night  after  the  storm  commenced  all 
hands  were  called  to  reef  the  top  sails.  This  was  a  dis¬ 
mal  sound  to  me.  Getting  on  deck,  however,  I  made  shift 
to  do  the  best  I  possibly  could.  The  rolling  of  the  ship 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  made  it  appear  truly  dis¬ 
tressing.  However,  I  got  aloft,  but  it  was  little  that  I 
did  to  assist  the  men  to  reef  the  sails.  The  weather  con¬ 
tinued  very  boistrious  and  we  were  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a  waterspout.  This  wonderful  phenomenon  was  in  the 
form  of  half  a  rainbow  desending  down  to  the  water  (as 
clear  as  crystal)  where  it  made  a  dreadful  confusion. 
We  cleared  up  our  sails  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
save  the  ship.  But  to  our  inexpressable  joy  it  went  to 
the  leeward.  Had  it  come  across  us,  the  probability  is 
that  we  should  have  been  dismasted,  or  gone  to  the  bottom 
altogether. 

January  31st,  commences  with  fine  weather  and  but 
little  wind.  We  have  had  all  hands  at  work  since  we  left 
Salem  till  today:  the  Captain  gave  us  watch  and  watch. 
We  have  had  quite  pleasant  sailing  since  the  twelfth; 
nothing  material  has  happened. 

Maine.  Their  father,  Ensign  Amos  Chamberlain,  died  Nov.  4, 
1809,  aged  about  45  j’ears,  leaving  his  widow  with  nine  surviv¬ 
ing  children  to  care  for — the  eldest  son  having  died  young. 
The  writer  was  born  April  15,  1795;  his  twin  brothers,  Amos 
and  Obadiah  Chamberlain,  were  born  March  3,  1793 ;  and  his 
eldest  surviving  brother,  David  Chamberlain,  w’as  bom  March 
14,  1791.  The  latter  brother  lived  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  Oct.  9,  1846,  leaving  descendants  some  of  whom  are  living 
hereabouts  at  the  present  time. 
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February  2d,  1816.  We  were  very  much  alarmed  last 
night  at  a  sudden  trembling  of  the  ship,  which  happened 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  trembling  lasted 
about  two  minutes.  We  concluded  it  must  be  an  earth¬ 
quake  (or  rather  a  sea-quake). 

February  5th.  At  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  crossed 
the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  same  day  at  ten  o’clock  we  saw 
a  monstrous  large  whale.  I  should  judge  he  was  about 
forty  feet  long.  He  continued  playing  around  the  ship 
until  our  chief  mate  fired  three  balls  at  him,  when  he 
disappeared. 

At  Meridian  the  Captain  called  all  hands  and  gave  them 
the  afternoon  to  recreate  themselves  as  they  pleased  and 
said  that  each  green  hand  should  pay  two  quarts  of  rum, 
which,  he  said,  would  prevent  their  going  through  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  necessity  of  shaving,  which  it  is  customary  to 
undergo  at  such  places:  he  also  charged  us  to  keep  sober, 
but  we  generally  disobeyed  his  good  commands. 

February  8th.  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  we 
discovered  land,  which  proved  to  be  the  Island  of  St. 
Anthony,  one  of  the  Cape  De  Yerd  Islands  in  the  latitude 
of  17°  9'  North  and  longitude  of  24°  48'  West.  This 
land  appeared  very  high,  making  a  lofty  appearance.  We 
were  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  it.  Here  we  saw 
multitudes  of  gulls  and  porpoises. 

February  10th.  Commences  with  good  weather  and 
wind.  Here  we  saw  a  large  number  of  flying  fish,  flying 
around  our  ship.  These  fish  are  chased  by  the  porpoises 
so  close  that  they  are  compelled  to  fly  for  their  lives.  Sev¬ 
eral  flew  on  board  the  ship. 

February  24th.  Nothing  special  has  happened  since 
the  10th.  We  have  been  favored  with  tolerable  good 
weather  today.  When  we  got  near  the  equator,  we  were 
becalmed  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  The  weather  was 
remarkably  hot  and  rainy. 

This  day  all  hands  were  called  to  work,  on  account  of 
some  offense  given  to  one  of  the  officers  by  one  of  the 
foremast  hands.  Thus  by  the  offense  of  one  man,  all 
were  made  sufferers.  However,  we  were  not  kept  more 
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than  eight  or  nine  days  before  we  were  again  given  watch 
and  watch. 

!March  4th,  1816,  commences  with  good  pleasant 
weather.  This  day  we  were  again  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  another  waterspout.  All  hands  were  immediately  called 
to  hand  the  light  sails,  but  the  waterspout  broke  before 
it  came  near  the  ship.  We  were  in  latitude  19°  50' 
South  and  longitude  19°  22'  West. 

!March  10th.  Since  the  4th,  we  have  had  nothing 
material.  We  have  had  favourable  winds  and  weather. 
About  midnight  we  crossed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in 
the  longitude  of  19°  West.  We  now  have  the  appearance 
of  a  long  passage.  All  hands  are  put  on  allowance  of  water 
— three  pints  per  day  per  man,  but  little  as  it  appears 
to  be  it  fully  suffizes  us. 

This  day  our  ship  sprung  a  leak  and  leaked  so  fast  that 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  two  hands  at  the  pump  continu¬ 
ally.  We  are  now  compelled  to  pump  or  sink.  In  this 
hard  and  tiresome  condition  we  were  compelled  to  work 
till  the  middle  of  IS^Iay.  [Last  sentence  inserted.] 

^[arch  22nd.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
made  the  Island  of  Tristran  de  Acunah,  the  bearing  of 
this  island  from  the  ship  was  S.S.E.  and  the  distance  forty 
miles.  This  island  is  in  the  latitude  37°  7'  South  and 
longitude  11°  38'  West. 

This  Island  was  first  settled  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  who  unfortunately  died  on  his  passage  to 
the  Isle  of  France.  This  day  we  caught  a  very  large 
shark.  He  was  about  ten  feet  long  and  would  eat  a  man 
at  once. 

April  1st,  1816.  Commences  with  boistrous  weather 
and  a  high  sea.  At  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  spoke 
a  large  ship  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bound  to  Ba¬ 
tavia  on  the  Island  of  Java.  She  informed  us  that  we 
were  within  one  degree  of  the  Cape. 

April  4th.  After  having  head  winds  for  several  days, 
we  have  arrived  in  Table  Bay.  Having  been  up  all  night, 
we  came  to  anchor  about  12  o’clock.  We  immediately 
had  a  Doctor  and  a  Custom-House  officer  on  board.  The 
Doctor  desired  the  Captain  to  let  his  men  pass  along  be- 
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fore  him:  who  pronounced  us  all  in  good  health.  We 
lay  in  this  place  eight  days,  in  which  time  I  had  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  on  shore  but  once,  and  could  not  stay  then 
more  than  three  or  four  hours.  My  time  I  spent  in  walk¬ 
ing  over  the  town,  which  is  the  Capital  of  Africa.  The 
Town  is  nearly  as  large  as  Salem  and  very  handsomely 
built.  The  houses  are  regularly  built  two  and  three 
stories  high,  with  flat  roofs  and  no  chimneys  except  one 
in  the  pantry.  The  houses  are  as  white  as  snow,  with 
green  blinds  and  doors.  The  houses  are  ornamented  Vvith 
grape-vines  loaded  (at  present)  with  most  excellent  grapes. 
The  streets  are  long  and  straight  adorned  with  three 
rows  of  oak  trees;  one  row  on  each  side  and  one  in 
the  middle.  They  have  no  side-walks,  so  the  gentry  are 
obliged  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  nearly  three-fourths  negroes  and  Hottentots. 
The  latter  are  much  the  color  of  American  mullattoes,  but 
they  have  straight  hair  and  like  the  former  are  principally 
slaves. 

Cape  Town  is  at  present  under  the  English  flag,  but 
they  generally  expect  it  will  soon  be  given  up  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  who  are  chiefly  Dutch.  The  Town  is  at  present 
defended  by  three  or  four  thousand  troops.  It  is  strongly 
fortified  by  forts,  which  are  built  of  stone  and  lime, 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon. 

Cape  Town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Table  ^lountain. 
The  Devil’s  Hill,  so  called,  is  on  the  southeast  and  the 
Lion’s  Rump  on  the  northwest.  The  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  top,  or  summit,  is  nine  miles. 

Just  before  a  storm  the  clouds  are  seen  rolling  and 
tumbling  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity 
to  the  beholder. 

The  inhabitants  have  an  immense  number  of  dogs, 
chiefly  grey-hounds,  which  make  a  most  dismal  noise  by 
their  howling  and  crying  in  the  night.  They  have  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  in  one  team;  harnessed  to 
a  small  wagon.  Their  yokes  are  a  long  straight  stick  or 
pole  about  five  feet  in  length.  There  are  two  mortises 
in  each  end  of  the  yoke;  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
In  these  mortises  are  sticks  made  fast  with  string.  In 
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this  kind  of  rigging  ten  yoke  would  not  draw  as  much  as 
one  yoke  of  ours. 

April  12  th.  About  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  we  got 
under  way  with  a  head  wind,  although  favorable  after 
we  got  out  of  the  harbor.  After  tacking  ship  all  day, 
having  just  got  out,  we  were  becalmed  and  found  we  were 
drifting  on  shore  with  the  tide.  We  immediately  put 
down  anchor  and  lay  till  four  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
when  we  again  got  under  way.  We  arrived  in  Simon’s 
Bay  on  the  15th. 

This  day  I  am  21  years  old.  Here  we  are  moving  our 
whole  cargo  and  stopping  the  leak. 

Our  living  here  is  principally  fresh  mutton,  which  is 
remarkably  fat.  The  tail  of  one  sheep  after  being  dressed, 
weighs  from  four  to  sixteen  pounds.  Their  wool  is  as 
coarse  as  dog’s  hair.  We  lay  here  until  the  20th  of  May, 
stopping  our  leak. 

May  20th,  1816.  We  got  under  way  once  more  about 
10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  with  a  favorable  wind  and 
good  weather,  which  continued  so  until  about  the  26th 
or  28th.  It  then  changed. 

May  28th.  The  last  two  or  three  days  we  have  had  it 
very  squally.  The  wind  blew  so  fresh  that  we  were 
obliged  to  scud  under  nothing  but  the  foresail.  The 
squalls  were  generally  attended  with  rain  and  hail.  In 
the  height  of  this  gale  we  saw  a  large  number  of  black 
fish.  These  were  some  of  them  12  or  15  feet  in  length 
and  about  as  large  as  a  hogshead.  They  come  out  of  the 
water  to  blow  like  a  whale. 

June  10th,  1816.  We  have  had  fine  weather  since  the 
commencement  of  this  month.  About  5  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  moon  was  nearly  totally  eclipsed.  She  was 
new  and  one  hour  and  a  half  high  in  the  western  horizon. 
We  discovered  the  eclipse  about  three  in  the  morning. 
We  have  since  had  remarkably  good  weather  till  about 
the  20th,  then  we  had  it  squally  and  rainy. 

June  2 2d.  Since  the  10th  we  have  had  nothing  special. 
To-day  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  caught  a 
large  shark.  We  immediately  cut  his  throat  and  ripped 
him  open  alive,  in  latitude  8°  South  and  longitude  80° 
East. 
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June  27th.  Once  more  on  the  equator  in  the  latitude 
of  8°.  We  have  the  most  disagreeable  weather,  (says  the 
Captain)  that  he  ever  knew.  Last  night  all  hands  were 
called  to  reef  the  top-sails.  The  wind  blew  very  fresh 
and  it  rained  in  torrents.  We  have  been  in  this  squally 
weather  for  three  days. 

The  Captain  attributes  the  cause  of  these  squalls  to 
being  in  the  latitude  of  the  Maidive  Isles  where  it  is 
generally  squally.  We  expect  to  make  Ceylon  in  a  few 
days. 

June  30th.  Since  the  last  date  we  have  had  good 
weather  till  today  which  is  quite  squally.  We  did  not 
make  Ceylon,  but  went  so  near  it  that  we  could  smell  the 
sweet  scent  that  came  from  it.  This  island  is  remarkable 
for  producing  spices.  It  is  also  the  place  assigned  for 
the  last  missionary  from  I7ewburyport. 

July  4th,  1816.  The  independence  of  our  native  coun¬ 
try  we  still  retain  in  our  memory,  and  although  we  are 
almost  on  the  opposite  side  from  it  yet  we  do  not  forget 
the  valour  and  patriotism  of  our  worthy  ancestors.  Last 
night  the  wind  or  storm  blew  so  violent  that  we  were 
obliged  to  take  in  all  sails  and  let  down  the  top  gallant 
yards  and  housed  our  royal  masts.  In  this  condition  we 
lay  until  morning  and  then  made  sail. 

We  expect  to  get  a  pilot  in  a  few  days.  The  weather 
has  been  very  boistrous  these  three  days  past;  and  appears 
very  likely  to  continue  so.  We  think  we  are  near  land 
but  find  no  bottom  yet. 

July  7th.  We  have  been  sounding  all  night  and  find 
no  bottom,  till  4  o’clock  we  found  it  twenty-two  fathoms. 
We  immediately  about  ship  and  stood  off  about  one  hour. 
We  then  about  ship  and  stood  in  again;  we  saw  two  large 
ships  standing  in  as  we  were. 

Presently  after,  we  saw  J agornaut  Pagoda,  a  very  large, 
magnificent  monument  to  which  millions  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  pay  divine  adoration.  It  is  said  that  human  bones 
are  scattered  around  this  image  for  a  number  of  miles. 
Soon  after  we  saw  another  similar  to  the  first,  which  is 
called  Black  Pagoda. 

About  10  o’clock  we  saw  a  pilot-brig  and  made  towards 
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her;  but  could  not  get  a  pilot.  However,  we  took  one 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day  we  got 
as  far  as  Cugare  and  then  came  to  anchor.  Xext  morn¬ 
ing  we  took  on  board  a  minister  from  Concord,  Xew 
Hampshire,  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  He  arrived 
in  Calcutta  last  April.  His  name  is  Hough.^  We  then 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  up  the  river;  but  the  wind 
proving  unfavorable  we  were  obliged  to  let  go  the  anchor 
at  a  place  called  Tultah. 

Friday, 'July  12th,  1816.  We  got  under  way  once  more 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  good  wind,  and 
came  to  anchor  off  Calcutta  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Our  attention  will  now  be  wholly  taken  up 
in  unloading  and  loading  the  ship.  It  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  give  a  description  of  Calcutta.  I  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  omit  it  and  turn  my  attention  as  much  as  possible 
to  complete  my  journal. 

Letters. 

Calcutta,  July  29th,  1816. 

Dear  Brother: 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  after  a  long  absence  to  give 
you  a  short  sketch  of  our  voyage.  We  sailed  from  Salem  the 
7th  of  January  and  had  a  tolerable  good  passage  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Our  ship  sprang  a  leak  which  was  the  cause 
of  our  putting  in.  We  arrived  at  the  Cape  on  the  4th  of 
March.  After  staying  there  nearly  two  months,  we  sailed 
for  India,  where  we  arrived  in  forty-seven  days  which  was 
the  12th  of  July.  My  health  has  been  very  good  for  which 

8  Rev.  George  H.  Hough,  only  son  of  George  Hough  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  was  bom  about  1790.  He  was  appointed  a  missionary 
to  assist  the  Rev.  Adoniram  .Tudson,  and  sailed  for  India  in 
December,  1815,  with  his  wife  and  children.  They  arrived  in 
India  in  April,  1816.  They  left  Burmah  for  America  July  5, 
1818,  but  returned  in  December,  1821,  and  continued  there  till 
1832.  He  was  largely  engaged  in  printing  translations  of  tracts 
into  the  Burmese  language.  His  wife  was  Phebe  Mann,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Concord.  His  last  years  were  passed  as  chaplain  of 
an  English  regiment  stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  died. 

His  father,  George  Hough  (1757-1830)  was  the  first  printer 
in  Concord,  where  he  printed  in  September,  1789,  The  Christian 
Economy,  and  in  January,  1790,  he  commenced  The  Concord 
Herald  and  Xeto  Hampshire  Intelligencer,  the  first  newspapers 
printed  in  Merrimack  County.  He  was  first  postmaster  at  Con¬ 
cord,  1792-1801. 
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I  bless  God  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  has  blest  you  with  a 
similar  blessing,  and  all  our  friends,  especially  our  mother. 
It  is  very  hot  and  unhealthy  in  this  place.  Some  of  our 
crew  are  sick  at  present  and  one  named  Shaw  of  Salem  is 
in  the  hospital.  Our  ship  is  in  the  dry-dock  at  this  time. 
We  expect  to  lay  here  about  three  months,  and  if  nothing 
special  should  happen,  we  shall  get  home  in  the  winter.  We 
expect  to  go  to  Boston.  I  hope  to  find  you  in  good  business 
and  prospering.  If  I  had  money  I  could  make  something, 
but  I  have  not,  neither  do  I  expect  any  on  account  of  the 
ship’s  being  at  so  much  expense.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
particulars,  but  I  hope  to  write  again  soon  by  the  Friendship 
of  Salem.  She  will  sail  in  about  one  month.  The  Dryade 
was  six  months  on  her  outward  bound  passage.  She  arrived 
safe  with  all  her  passengers. 

Calcutta  is  a  large  place  containing  350,000  inhabitants 
who  all  go  naked  except  a  cloth  around  their  middle. 

I  do  not  like  the  sea  so  well  as  I  expected;  however,  I 
shall  make  the  best  of  it.  The  Dryade  will  sail  tomorrow 
and  I  must  subscribe. 

Your  friend  sincere, 

Eli  Chamberlain. 

Please  to  give  my  love  to  Mother,  my  Brothers  and  Sisters 
and  may  it  please  our  Mother  to  write  us  once  more. 

To  David  Chamberlain. 

Copied  by  Amos  Chamberlain,  Boston,  May  26,  1817. 

Calcutta,  Septem.  4,  A.  D.  1816. 

Dear  Brother:  I  embrace  this  for  the  last  time  to  write  to 
you  from  this  place.  I  am  quite  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  very 
sickly  here.  In  our  ship  out  of  fifteen  hands,  nine  are  sick, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  nine.  However, 
we  are  most  of  us  getting  better.  We  have  lost  but  one; 
that  is  Shaw  of  Salem.  In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  wrote 
he  was  sick. 

I  expect  our  sickness  is  owing  to  drinking  the  salt  water 
out  of  the  river.  It  presently  gives  us  the  relax  and  then 
leaves  us  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  stupidity;  but  we  hope, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  sail  for  Boston  in  four  weeks 
from  this  time.  We  shall  probably  get  into  Boston  by  the 
middle  of  February,  and  I  shall  want  some  kind  of  employ 
ready  to  step  into.  If  you  can  get  no  better,  get,  if  you 
please,  a  good  family  kitchen:  it  would  be  preferable  to 
the  sea. 

I  long  for  the  time  to  pass  away  to  get  home  to  see  a 
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friend.  This  is  the  fifth  letter  I  have  written  from  this 
place,  but  have  not  received  any  since  I  belonged  to  the  ship. 

Excuse,  if  you  please,  the  shortness  of  this  letter  and 
attribute  it  to  my  weakness. 

Give  my  love  to  our  family  in  particular,  and  likeness  to 
L[ewis]  B[laisdell]  if  you  please. 

I  now  commend  myself  to  the  mercy  of  God,  trusting  in 
him  for  protection  home  and  may  He  bless  us  all  for  Christ’s 
sake. 

Yours  with  much  respect 

E.  C. 

To  David  Chamberlain. 

J  OTTEXAL. 

Oct.  24,  1816.  We  are  now  about  ready  to  take  our 
departure  from  Calcutta.  From  July  12  to  this  date 
makes  one  hundred  and  five  days  which  we  have  spent 
in  Calcutta.  Those  three  and  a  half  months  which  we 
have  spent  in  this  place,  I  have  omitted  keeping  my  memo¬ 
randum.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  my  homeward  journal 
as  soon  as  we  hoist  anchor. 

Oct.  25,  1816.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  we 
unmoored  ship  and  dropped  down  the  river  two  or  three 
days;  we  came  to  anchor  on  Monday  off  Cagaree,  where 
we  took  in  the  remainder  of  our  cargo.  We  then  made 
sail  and  stood  down  the  river  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Wednesday  29th  about  noon  the  Pilot  left  us  under  full 
sail.  The  Captain  made  him  a  present  of  150  rupees, 
equal  to  $75,  &c. 

The  ship’s  crew  are  in  a  weakly  condition;  more  than 
half  of  them  are  sick.  I  am  quite  unwell  myself,  and 
have  been  for  six  weeks  past. 

Nov.  3d.  Have  had  good  weather  since  we  left  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Ten  o’clock  A.  M.  spoke  the  ship  Agawam  of 
Newburyport  bound  to  Boston;  sailed  the  same  day  we 
did. 

Nov.  15th,  1816.  Since  we  left  Calcutta  we  have  been 
favoured  with  as  good  weather  as  we  could  wish  for;  for 
this  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful,  as  our  crew  is  in  a 
sickly  condition. 

We  have  this  day  crossed  the  Equator  in  Longitude 
87°  18'  East.  Here  we  are  becalmed  a  day  or  two.  We 
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have  had  a  number  of  pleasant  showers.  Ifothing  more 
has  occurred  of  consequence. 

November  30th.  Nothing  special  has  taken  place  since 
the  15th.  We  have  been  remarkably  favored  with  winds 
and  weather. 

The  ship’s  crew  still  remain  in  a  sickly  condition;  but 
little  more  than  half  of  them  are  able  to  do  duty;  the 
weather  is  remarkably  warm;  we  are  nearly  under  the 
sun,  in  Latitude  20°  and  Longitude  60°  East.  We  have 
caught  a  number  of  sharks  of  late,  and  cut  oflF  their  tails 
and  hove  them  overboard  alive. 

Dec.  1st,  1816.  About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  discovered  land,  which  proved  to  be  the  Island  of 
Eodrique.  It  is  a  large  island  and  is  at  present  un¬ 
inhabited. 

The  ship’s  crew  still  remain  in  a  sickly  condition;  one 
half  unable  to  do  their  duty, 

December  23d,  this  morning  died  John  Morris.  He 
was  born  in  England  and  his  true  name  is  William  Lake. 
He  was  a  seaman  aged  about  27,  He  was  sewed  up  in 
his  blanket  in  the  morning  and  after  the  Captain  had  read 
a  solemn  prayer,  we  committed  him  to  the  ocean. 

December  25th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  made  Cape 
Lagulas,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which  we 
took  a  fresh  departure  the  next  morning.  Our  sickness 
seems  to  prevail  on  board  our  ship.  The  weather  is  cool. 

January  6th,  1817.  This  morning  Joseph  Givings  died. 
He  was  a  native  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  He  was  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  profane  young  men  on  the  footstool 
of  God.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  speak  with¬ 
out  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Divine  Being.  He  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  death;  but  died  without  hope  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe. 

I  am  sick  myself  of  the  same  complaint  of  which  he 
died;  but  God  grant  my  end  may  not  be  like  his.  This 
is  my  humble  prayer  to  God,  day  and  night;  that  should 
it  be  his  good  will  and  pleasure  to  take  me  out  of  this 
world,  He  would  forgive  my  sins  and  fit  my  soul  for 
Heaven,  through  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  son  and 
our  Redeemer. 


I'nwj  nr' 
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January  8th,  1817.  About  two  o’clock  P.  M.  we  made 
the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some 
medical  aid,  wine,  &c.  for  the  sick  from  some  of  the 
Guard  ships  that  are  stationed  off  the  island.  We  saw 
a  number  of  their  vessels,  but  they  did  not  come  out  to 
speak  us;  and  the  Captain  immediately  stood  to  sea  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  obtain  assistance. 

We  could  not  go  in  on  account  of  Bonaparte’s  being 
there  on  the  island. 

January  10th.  Died  Moses  Green,  Jr.,^  of  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  aged  21  years;  of  the  same  complaint  of 
which  the  others  died.  It  is  what  we  suppose  to  be  the 
diarrhea.  The  Captain  has  concluded  to  make  the  nearest 
land  he  can  for  assistance.  The  chief  mate  and  several 
of  the  crew  are  complaining. 

January  12th,  1817.  Died  Nathaniel  Gould®  of  Tops- 
field,  Mass.,  aged  21  years,  of  the  same  complaint,  al¬ 
though  he  was  sick  of  fever  in  Calcutta.  He  has  never 
since  been  well,  nor  able  to  do  duty.  He  was  an  agree¬ 
able  young  man,  but  alas !  like  the  others  he  thought  little 
or  nothing  of  religion. 

Notes  by  Amos  Chamberlain,  Jr.  (1793-1870). 

From  Jan.  12,  1817,  the  writer  of  this  Journal  lan¬ 
guished  in  a  weak  and  low  state,  till  the  first  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1817,  when  he,  like  the  others,  fell  a  victim  to 
death,  aged  21  years.  Thus  ends  the  life  of  Eli  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  Lebanon,  Mass,  [now  Maine],  at  half  past  one 
o’clock  P.  M.,  aged  21  years  10  months  15  days,  in  Lati¬ 
tude  7°  9'  North. 

Names  of  those  persons  who  died  on  board  the  ship 
Oentoo: 

December  23d,  1816.  John  Morris,  seaman,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  aged  27  years. 

*  Moses  Green,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Moses  and  Sally  (Symonds) 
Green  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  where  he  was  bom  July  22,  1795. 

5  Nathaniel  Gould  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Betty  (An¬ 
drews)  Gould  of  Topsfield,  Mass.,  w’here  he  was  bora  Aug.  27, 
1794.  (Gould  Genealogy,  1895,  p.  81.) 
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January  6th,  1817.  Joseph  Givings,®  seaman,  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  Mass.,  aged  37  years. 

January  10th.  Moses  Green,  Jr.,  of  Beverly,  aged  21 
years. 

January  12th.  Nathaniel  Gould  of  Topsfield,  aged  21 
years. 

February  1st,  Eli  Chamberlain  of  Lebanon,  aged  21 
years. 

February  — .  Samuel  Tuck,  seaman,  of - . 

In  Calcutta,  Hezekiah  Phillips  of  Salem. 

In  the  Vineyard,  one  other  seaman,  name  unknown, — 
making  eight  deaths  in  all  on  board  the  unfortunate  ship 
Gentoo  on  her  homeward  passage  from  Calcutta  to  Boston. 
Five  of  her  hands,  being  sick,  were  left  at  the  Vineyard, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  their  health  in  some 
degree;  leaving  only  two  hands  able  to  do  duty  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Vineyard,  which  was  on  March  7,  1817. 

Here  she  stopped  till  the  10th,  and  then  attempted  to 
make  Boston;  but  owing  to  headwinds  she  was  obliged 
to  put  into  Newport,  not  being  able  to  weather  Cape  Cod. 

The  Gentoo  struck  three  times  on  South  Shoal,  and  in 
warping  up  Nev’port  Harbor,  she  grounded  at  the  north 
point  of  Fort  Willeet  at  high  water.  She  was  afterwards 
lightered,  got  off,  and  safely  anchored  in  Newport  Harbor. 

Here  she  lay  about  one  month,  waiting  for  a  favorable 
wind.  She  arrived  in  Boston  on  April  14th,  and  on  the 
15th  hauled  into  India  "Wharf,  where  she  discharged  her 
cargo  and  presently  after,  she  returned  to  Salem,  from 
whence  she  first  sailed."^ 

The  property  of  Amos  Chamberlain  of  Lebanon,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [now  ^^faine]  written  at  Boston  February  28th, 
1818,  at  the  age  of  24  years. 

Amos  Chamberlain  &  Co.  Born  IMarch  3d,  1793, 
[The  “Co.”  was  his  twin  brother  Obadiah  Chamberlain 
(1793-1848)  of  Lebanon,  the  contributor’s  grandfather.] 

®  Joseph  Givings  was  probably  the  son  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Sugden)  Givings  of  Beverly,  ^lass.  His  birth  was  not  recorded 
in  Beverly,  but  the  First  Parish  Church  records  there  show 
that  he  died  in  March,  1817,  aged  23  years.  As  his  assumed 
parents  were  married  at  Beverly,  Dec.  10,  1788,  his  age  of 
23  j'ears  is  more  likely  to  be  his  correct  age  at  death. 

^The  Independent  Chronicle,  published  in  Boston,  Thursday, 
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An  Acrostic  on  the  Death  of  Eli  Chamberlain. 

Early  in  life  did  come  the  sting  of  death ; 
Launched  in  eternity  this  mortal  breath; 

In  boistrous  billows,  and  the  foaming  deep, 

Cast  was  his  body,  there  to  lay  and  sleep. 
Humane  and  kind — ^generous  was  his  creed, 

A  pleasant  life  with  all  his  friends  did  lead. 
Months  on  the  ocean  did  he  pass  away; 

Bound  for  the  Indies  to  America. 

Earnest  he  was  once  more  a  friend  to  embrace ; 
Remembering  still  that  God  might  stop  his  race. 
Long  may  the  memory  of  this  pleasant  youth 
Attend  his  friends  with  virtue  and  with  truth. 
Influenced  was  his  name  with  Heaven  above. 
Never  forget  my  friends  that  yet  there’s  love. 


March  13,  1817,  under  Shipping  Intelligence,  Port  of  Boston, 
Wednesday,  March  12,  reads  as  follows:  “Ship  Oentoo,  Northey, 
from  Calcutta  for  Salem,  arrived  at  Holmes’  Hole  7th  inst. 
Sailed  from  Sand  Heads,  Oct.  29.  She  has  buried  seven  of  her 
men  on  the  passage  and  six  more  are  sick.  Names  of  those 
who  have  died — Hezekiah  Phillips,  John  Morris,  Joshua  Gardner, 
Moses  Green,  Nath.  Gould,  G  Isic]  Chamberlain  and  Samuel 
Tuck.  A  vessel  which  had  arrived  at  Calcutta,  spoke  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  ship  Sallij  from  Calcutta  for  Boston,  all  hands 
sick,  and  under  close  reefed  topsails.”  The  Independent  Chron^ 
iele  of  Thursday,  April  17,  1817,  under  Tuesday,  April  15,  reads: 
“Arrived  ship  Gentoo,  Northey,  from  Calcutta  via  Newport.” 


BETTY  LAMPS  OF  MANY  VAEIETIES 


Bt  Edwaed  Allan  Rushford,  M.  D. 


Betty  Lamp — a  small,  shallow,  antique,  metal  lamp, 
oval,  boat-shaped,  or  resembling  a  half  pear  in  form, 
with  a  slot  or  support  at  the  smaller  end  for  the  wick 
and  at  the  larger  end  an  arm,  to  which  is  generally  at¬ 
tached  a  spiked  hook  for  hanging.  The  body  of  the  lamp 
may  be  open  or  covered. 

For  fuel,  grease,  fats,  or  the  fish  oils  were  employed, 
and  moss,  peeled  rush,  or  bits  of  cloth  were  used  for  wicks. 
Lamps  of  this  type  were  utilized  for  many  centuries  by 
peoples  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  their  produc¬ 
tion  did  not  entirely  cease  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Many  names  have  been  given  to  this  type  of  lamp.  In 
the  early  days,  when  no  other  form  of  lamp  was  in  use, 
it  was  probably  without  distinguishing  title,  being  called 
simply  “the  lamp.”  With  the  advent  of  whale  oil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  its  many  varieties  of  special  lamps,  the  terms 
grease  or  fat  lamp  came  into  use,  to  distinguish  it  from 
those  which  burned  only  with  whale  oil.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  these  little  light-givers  were  known  as  toad  lamps, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  contour  of  a  toad  is  found  in  some 
forms  of  Bettys.  Crusie  is  another  word  often  used  in 
speaking  of  these  lamps,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  other 
wick-channel  lamps  which  are  not  in  the  Betty  class. 

The  rather  unpleasant  prefix  “slut”  has  been  applied 
especially  to  those  of  more  simple  form,  because  of  their 
dirty  habits.  Capillary  attraction  caused  more  oil  to  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  wick  than  the  flame  could  consume,  and 
the  excess  dripped  on  whatever  might  happen  to  be  under 
the  lamp.  The  term  “slot  lamp”  was  derived  from  the 
slot-like  channel  in  which  the  wick  rested,  or  perhaps 
has  come  into  use  as  the  result  of  someone’s  desire  to  get 
away  from  the  preceding  coarse  title.  One  collector  has 
recently  added  a  new  name  to  the  list  by  changing  Betty 
to  Betsy,  the  Southern  shortening  for  the  name  Elizabeth. 
If  this  is  to  be  followed  in  other  sections  we  shall  soon  be 
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Right— Iron  Betty  lamp  with  cover  and  hinged  lid. 
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finding  Beth  or  Lizzy  lamps  to  add  to  our  collections. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  about  Betty  lamps,  and 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion,  one  might  even  say 
controversy,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  title.  The  admirers 
of  the  Betty  seem  to  be  divided  into  three  parties,  the 
smallest  group  claiming  that  the  German  word  “besser,” 
meaning  better,  was  the  source. 

The  largest  group  favor  the  English  word  “better”  as 
the  origin  and  claim  that  it  came  into  use  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  separate  wick  support  set  in  the  slot.  If  this  is 
true,  then  we  must  eliminate  all  Bettys  which  do  not  have 
this  feature, — and  what  name  shall  we  give  to  them  ? 

The  remaining  party  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  French 
words  “petite  lampe”  were  responsible,  and  after  consid¬ 
erable  reading  and  study  the  writer  casts  his  vote  with 
the  third  party  and  believes  that  the  term  was  brought 
to  this  country  from  Canada. 

The  Feench  Theoey 

His  train  of  reasoning  is  as  follows:  The  use  of  the 
name  Betty  in  relation  to  lamps  is  decidedly  American, 
most  commonly  used  in  !New  England  and  Xew  York,  and 
is  certainly  not  an  old  custom.  In  none  of  the  literature 
which  has  been  examined,  published  between  1750  and 
1875,  has  the  term  been  found.  The  French  used  these 
lamps  freely  in  the  old  country.  In  a  profusely  illustrated 
French  book  on  old  furniture  and  household  arrangement 
there  is  not  a  single  fireplace  shown  which  does  not  serve 
as  a  resting  place  for  one  or  more  examples  of  this  type 
of  lamp. 

The  French  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Xorth 
America,  especially  in  that  section  which  is  now  Canada. 
Many  of  the  Bettys  now  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and 
particularly  in  Xew  England  and  Yew  York,  have  been 
imported  from  Canada.  Before  the  use  of  the  Betty 
lamp  was  entirely  discontinued,  many  lamps  of  larger  size 
were  common,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  lamps 
should  not  have  been  known  as  the  “little  lamp”  in  many 
households,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  larger  sisters. 
And  then,  it  is  not  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  some  collector  or  dealer  from  the  United  States, 
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with  no  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  bargaining 
with  some  French  Canadian,  equally  weak  in  English,  for 
the  purchase  of  one  of  these  little  lamps.  “Ah,  oui,  oui, 
la  petite  lampe,”  is  the  rapidly  spoken  response  of  the 
owner,  when  he  finally  understands  what  is  wanted.  And 
to  our  countryman  it  sounds  exactly  like,  “Ar  we,  we,  lar 
Betty  lamp.”  And  there  you  have  it. 

The  Phoebe  Lamp 

And  then  there  is  the  term  Phoebe  lamp,  now  used  to 
distinguish  a  combination  of  two  Bettys,  one  of  which 
hangs  from  a  hook  attached  to  the  other.  The  purpose 
of  the  lower  one  was  to  catch  the  drippings  from  the  upper 
in  which  the  fuel  was  burned.  Double  Betty  seems  to  be 
a  much  better  title,  since  the  lamp  is  distinctly  that.  The 
idea  that  the  name  Phoebe  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
sun  god,  Phoebus  Apollo,  calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  a 
gifted  Irish  orator,  who  once  stated  that  a  mouse  always 
reminded  him  of  an  elephant  because  it  was  so  different. 

A  complete  Betty  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  eight 
parts:  the  body  of  the  lamp,  or  fuel  container,  an  arm, 
a  hook,  generally  spiked,  a  connecting  link  or  links,  unit¬ 
ing  the  arm  and  hook,  the  wick-pick  and  its  attaching 
chain,  a  wick  support,  and  a  cover  and  lid.  The  most 
simple  form  of  Betty  has  but  two  parts,  the  lamp  body  and 
the  arm.  The  arm  pieces  present  a  number  of  variations. 
There  are  two  distinct  types  in  length  and  shape:  one 
of  these  is  short  and  broad  and  generally  flaring  at  the 
top;  the  other  is  much  longer  and  narrow.  The  short 
form  may  have  a  narrow  slot  cut  in  it,  in  which  case  it 
was  originally  the  smaller  or  upper  part  of  a  double  Betty. 
This  type  as  a  rule  has  less  of  a  flare  than  those  without 
the  slot,  and  may  be  quite  narrow.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  practically  all  these  double  Bettys  the  upper  lamp 
can  be  readily  separated  from  its  companion,  making  it 
easier  to  clean  and  providing  the  family  with  an  extra 
lamp  in  case  of  need.  This  fact  also  accounts  for  the 
many  single  Bettys  now  found  which  give  evidence  of 
having  once  been  part  of  a  double  Betty. 

Loxo  Arms  axd  Hooks 

A  few  of  the  long-armed  lamps  are  to  be  found,  which. 
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it  is  logical  to  believe,  were  originally  made  without  the 
hook  attachment.  The  arms  of  these  lamps  are  straight 
and  show  no  signs  of  ever  having  been  bent  or  curved. 
They  have  a  wide  and  general  circular  termination,  with 
J  a  hole  cut  in  the  center  for  hanging.  There  are  others  with 

the  arm  bent  backward  to  form  a  handle,  but  it  is  always 
doubtful  if  this  was  its  original  position.  Short  arms 
bent  backward  are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  logical,  as  this 
position  gives  a  fine  grip  for  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
When  the  arm  is  bent  forward  or  curved  over  the  lamp 
one  may  be  sure  that  a  hook  and  connecting  links  were 
originally  attached,  even  though  missing  when  acquired. 
Long-armed  lamps,  with  a  sort  of  hook  attached  to  the 
inner  or  lamp  side  of  the  arm,  or  with  a  hole  pierced  in 
the  lower  part  of  it,  where  a  hook  was  originally  fixed, 
are  parts  of  double  Bettys. 

Many  attempts  at  crude  decoration  are  to  be  found  on 
the  arms  of  these  old  iron  lamps,  such  as  twists  and  turn- 
!  ings,  widenings  and  narrowings,  and  even  fanciful  mark¬ 

ings.  In  the  majority  of  these  lamps  the  arm  ends 
abruptly  just  beyond  the  attachment  of  the  hook.  There 
are  some,  however,  in  which  this  portion  of  the  arm  has 
been  extended,  bent  upward  and  hammered  into  decorative 
I  forms,  often  resembling  a  shield  or  arrowhead. 

In  a  few  instances  lamps  are  to  be  seen  in  which  the 
arm,  after  bending  forward  over  the  lamp,  curves  upward 
in  the  form  of  a  hook.  Perhaps  the  most  rare  of  all  these 
variations  is  a  hinged  arm  on  a  Betty  recently  acquired 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  Italian  origin.  A  short 
projection  rises  from  the  back  of  the  lamp ;  the  lower  end 
of  the  arm  has  been  cut  to  fit  over  this  projection  and 
also  forms  part  of  a  hinge  attached  to  the  lamp  below  the 
short  piece.  Both  pieces  are  pierced  by  a  threaded  open- 
'  ing  and  held  together  by  a  screw.  The  removal  of  this 

screw  permits  the  arm  to  drop  downward  and  backward, 
forming  a  handle  and  allowing  the  lamp  to  be  used  as  a 
torch. 

;  SuSPEXDIXG  THE  LaMP 

The  connection  between  the  arm  and  the  hook  also  has 
its  variations.  The  most  simple  form  is  made  from  a 
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piece  of  stout  wire  bent  into  a  loop  at  one  end.  The 
other  end  passes  through  the  hole  in  the  arm  and  is  flat¬ 
tened  underneath  to  keep  it  in  place.  Perhaps  more 
common  is  the  double  loop  connection,  one  loop  above  the 
arm  and  the  other  below.  The  under  loop  is  for  the 
attachment  of  the  wick-pick,  and  its  presence  is  almost 
positive  evidence  that  one  of  these  accessories  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  part  of  the  lamp.  Rarely  this  connection  will  be 
found  with  one  or  more  additional  links.  Some  Bettys 
possess  a  connection  made  from  much  stouter  stock  than 
wire,  and  the  part  under  the  arm  is  often  finished  in 
some  more  elalwrate  form,  such  as  a  knob,  cone,  or  an 
acorn  in  its  shell. 

The  wick-pick  is  almost  always  a  stiff  piece  of  wire 
with  a  loop  at  one  end.  To  this  is  attached  a  varying 
number  of  looped  pieces  of  wire  forming  a  chain  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length  to  permit  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
wick  without  detaching  the  wick-pick.  The  last  loop  of 
the  chain  is  attached  to  the  under  loop  of  the  connection. 

The  hook  piece  varies  from  three  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  with  the  majority  about  six  inches.  Nearly  all 
terminate  in  a  spike  which  could  be  inserted  into  a 
crevice  or  driven  into  a  beam.  Rough  attempts  at  em¬ 
bellishment,  such  as  twists  or  knobs,  are  to  be  found  on 
some  of  the  hook  stocks,  especially  those  of  European 
origin. 

Probably  the  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  Betty 
lamp  was  the  invention  of  the  separate  wick  support. 
This  was  an  angular  strip  of  iron,  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  clamp;  the  free  end  was  curved  and  extended  for¬ 
ward  and  upward,  terminating  slightly  above  the  border 
of  the  nose  of  the  lamp.  This  arrangement  provided  a 
space  between  the  wick  and  the  lamp’s  edge,  so  that  any 
excess  of  fuel  drawn  into  the  wick  would  flow  back  into 
the  lamp  instead  of  outside  of  it. 

Changes  in  Form 

Following  the  advent  of  the  covered  Betty,  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  lamp  took  place.  The  wick  end  lost  its 
prow-like  appearance  and  became  less  pointed,  the  sides 
lost  their  flare  and  arose  at  right  angles  from  a  flattened 
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bottom  made  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  top  of  the 
lamp,  while  the  indentation  which  marked  the  imaginary 
separation  of  the  reservoir  from  the  wick  end  was  made 
more  pronounced.  The  entire  lamp  gave  evidence  of 
more  care  and  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

As  time  went  on,  stands  for  Bettys  were  devised,  at 
first  probably  nothing  but  a  block  of  wood  on  which  the 
lamp  rested.  Later,  these  blocks  were  turned  and  pol* 
ished  and  improved  in  appearance.  Several  crude  early 
examples  of  Betty  lamp-stands  are  still  in  existence,  which 
consist  of  a  wooden  base  in  which  is  inserted  a  post, 
generally  at  an  angle.  The  spike  was  stuck  into  the  post, 
and  the  lamp  suspended  in  this  manner.  Another  type 
of  standard  was  made  up  of  an  iron  base,  either  flat  or 
footed,  from  the  center  of  which  projected  an  iron  rod, 
curved  over  at  the  top  and  ending  in  a  hook,  into  which 
fitted  the  hook  of  the  Betty.  Tall  stands  were  used  to 
set  on  the  floor,  and  table  stands  so  arranged  that  the  lamp, 
or  in  rare  cases  two  lamps  attached  back  to  back,  would 
slide  up  and  down  on  a  standard,  and  could  be  held  sta¬ 
tionary  at  any  desired  height  by  means  of  a  spring.  And 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  find  today  is  a  specimen  of 
the  wooden  stand  with  a  screw  standard,  on  which  fits  a 
double-slotted  arm  to  hold  two  Bettys. 

It  is  believed  that  the  term  Betty  should  be  limited  to 
lamps  of  some  metal,  and  that  double  Betty  should  be 
substituted  for  the  title  Phoebe.  Of  the  metals  employed 
in  the  construction  of  these  lamps,  iron  was  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  with  tin  a  close  second.  Brass  was  rare,  and  copper 
very  rare:  to  the  ^vriter’s  knowledge  there  have  been  no 
true  Bettys  of  pewter  yet  reported. 

Tin  Bettys 

N’ext  to  iron,  tin  was  the  metal  most  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  production  of  Betty  lamps,  but  its  use  for 
this  purpose  was  late  in  Betty  lamp  history,  probably 
centuries  after  the  first  iron  lamp  of  this  type  made  its 
appearance.  In  this  country,  the  production  of  house¬ 
hold  articles  from  tin  as  an  industry  was  not  begun  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  was 
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not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  sheet  tin  was  imported 
in  quantities  and  the  trade  was  really  established. 

The  characteristics  of  the  tin  Betty  offer  additional 
evidence  that  they  were  the  product  of  a  later  period  than 
their  iron  sisters.  The  open  type  without  cover  or  lid 
are  practically  never  to  be  found;  all  tin  Bettys  are  pro¬ 
vided  w'ith  a  separate  wick  support  and  the  boat-shaped 
U^ie  with  pointed  nose,  sloping  sides,  and  the  bottom 
smaller  thafl  the  top,  are  very  rare  and  always  covered. 
In  general,  these  lamps  are  very  nearly  oval  in  form, 
straight-sided,  with  the  round  wick  end  but  slightly 
smaller  than  the  arm  end.  The  indentation  of  the  sides 
so  sharply  marked  in  iron  Bettys,  is  rarely  to  be  found 
in  those  of  tin,  and  when  present  is  seldom  more  than  a 
suggestion. 

The  average  Betty  is  composed  of  nine  parts.  The  flat 
bottom  is  cut  the  same  shape  and  a  little  larger  than 
the  contour  of  the  lamp;  it  is  soldered  to  the  side  piece 
and  the  edge  turned  up  against  it.  This  is  not  true  with 
the  so-called  Ipswich  Bettys:  their  bottoms  are  left  flat 
and  may  project  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  sides.  The  side  is  made  of  one  piece  of  tin,  bent  to 
desired  shape  and  soldered  together  at  the  back,  this  junc¬ 
tion  being  later  hidden  when  the  arm  is  attached. 

The  two  pieces  which  make  up  the  cover  and  lid  are 
cut  slightly  larger  than  the  lamp,  and  of  sufiicient  extra 
length  to  allow  for  the  under  turning  which  is  necessary 
in  the  formation  of  the  hinge.  The  back  piece,  or  cover, 
which  is  to  be  stationary,  is  bent  at  the  edge  to  fit  snugly 
over  the  reservoir,  and  soldered  on;  the  edge  of  the  lid 
may  be  bent  or  left  flat.  A  small  thumb-and-finger  piece, 
to  aid  in  lifting  the  lid,  was  produced  by  making  two  cuts 
in  the  nose  of  the  lid  and  rolling  back  the  piece  thus  freed. 
The  space  thus  created  allowed  for  the  protrusion  of  the 
wick  and  its  support,  and  for  its  tending.  Tin  Bettys 
with  covers  set  below  the  edge  of  the  lamp  are  to  be  found, 
but  are  very  rare.  They  are  generally  boat-sha])ed  and 
the  slot  in  the  cover  is  protected  by  a  hinged  lid.  In 
another  type,  equally  rare,  there  is  a  stationary  cover  over 
the  entire  reservoir,  except  for  a  small  part  at  the  wick 
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end.  Near  the  center  of  the  cover  is  a  small  circular 
opening  for  filling,  with  a  pivoted  lid. 

A  little  tin  Betty  from  France  presents  a  number  of 
unusual  features,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  dealer 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  insisted  that  it  was  a  miner’s 
lamp,  which  is  quite  probable.  It  is  nearly  heart-shaped 
and  has  an  exceptionally  wide  arm.  The  cover  is  de¬ 
pressed  and  has  an  extra  large  lid,  which  is  free  and  was 
apparently  held  in  place  by  the  thick,  sticky  fuel  which 
still  coats  the  edges.  A  small  circular  opening  near  the 
back  of  the  lid  must  have  been  for  ventilation,  while  pierc¬ 
ing  the  nose  end  is  a  true  wick  tube  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  attached  to  the  lid  at  about  its 
center. 

The  arm  of  the  tin  Betty  is  wide,  flat  and  tapering; 
short-flaring  arms  are  practically  never  found,  and  arms 
bending  backward  to  form  a  handle  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Ridges  pressed  into  the  arm-piece  are  often  present,  and 
appear  to  be  the  only  form  of  decoration  attempted.  The 
connection  between  the  arm,  hook  and  wick-pick  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  double  loop  of  wire,  though  in  rare  instances  the 
last  loop  of  the  wick-pick  chain  may  be  above  the  arm, 
with  the  hook  attached  directly  to  it.  In  another  unusual 
variation  the  lower  end  of  the  hook  loops  directly  into 
the  arm. 

The  hook  is  made  of  a  medium-weight  wire,  and  in 
many  cases  the  wire  is  bent  backward  sharply  before  the 
flare  of  the  hook  begins,  forming  a  point  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  spike 
on  the  hook  of  an  iron  Betty.  Wick-picks  are  similar  to 
those  found  on  Bettys  made  of  other  metals.  The  wick 
support  is  made  of  a  flat,  or  slightly  curved  strip  of  tin 
soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  and  bent  at  the  proper 
angle  to  bring  the  wick  just  above  the  edge  of  the  lamp. 
It  is  cut  in  such  a  wav  that  the  upper  end  may  be  bent 
into  a  nearly  complete  ring,  through  which  the  wick 
protrudes. 

Ipswich  Bettys 

Stands  for  tin  Bettys  are  of  three  principal  t-v^ies:  a 
turned  wooden  block,  generally  of  maple,  a  tin  standard 
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attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  and  a  tin  stand  with 
a  tray  top,  from  which  the  lamp  could  be  removed  if  its 
owner  desired.  The  base  of  the  attached  stand  was  either 
saucer-like  or  cone-shaped  and  filled  with  sand.  A  tin 
handle,  more  or  less  graceful  in  lines,  was  usually  added. 
The  tray-top  stand  one  might  term  tailor-made,  as  in  near¬ 
ly  all  of  these  the  tray  appears  to  have  been  made  to  fit  the 
lamp  w’hich  belongs  to  it.  This  combination  of  tray  and 
lamp  has  received  the  title  of  Ipswich  Betty,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  originated  by  a  tinsmith  who  made 
them  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  Three  examples  which  the  writer 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire,  were  all  obtained 
in  this  towm.  But  these  lamps  were  also  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  though 
it  is  possible  they  they  were  but  copies  of  those  produced 
by  the  Ipswich  maker. 

These  stands  are  made  up  of  a  base,  standard,  tray  and 
handle.  The  base  may  be  oblong  or  round,  with  the  edge 
ending  in  a  saucer-like  flare,  or  turned  sharply  at  right 
angles  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be  finished  either  plain,  or 
ridged,  or  pie-crusted.  It  is  said  that  these  bases  were 
filled  with  sand  for  stability.  The  standard  is  formed 
by  a  tube  of  tin,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  lamp, 
though  with  some  of  these  lamps  the  tube  is  shorter  and 
arises  from  a  tin  cone  soldered  to  the  base  and  filled  with 
sand.  Ridges  running  in  various  directions  are  often 
employed  for  decorations  on  the  standards.  The  tray  or 
lamp  rest  is  made  slightly  larger  than  the  lamp  and  with 
similar  outline.  The  border  is  high,  so  that  the  lamp 
fits  snugly  into  it  and  is  not  easily  displaced.  There  is 
another  type,  however,  in  which  the  border  is  pie-crusted 
and  flaring,  so  that  its  lamp  merelj’^  rests  upon  it.  Handles 
appear  on  practically  all  of  these  lamps,  soldered  to  the 
standard  and  lamp  tray,  while  some  have  an  additional 
support  of  tin  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  tray  and 
the  standard  in  front. 

The  lamps  of  these  Ipswich  Bettys  rarely  present  any 
variations  of  interest,  but  there  is  one  lamp  in  the  writer’s 
collection  which  does  possess  a  rather  uncommon  feature. 
A  circular  cut  has  been  made  in  the  nose  of  the  lamp. 


Loft  — Tin  Betty  larnp  with  two  wicks. 

Right—*'  Ipswich  ”  Betty  lannp. 

Rushford  collection. 
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and  the  wick  support  and  the  wick  project  through  this 
opening  and  beyond  the  edge.  To  prevent  the  dripping 
of  excess  oil  outside  the  lamp,  a  lip  of  tin  has  been 
attached  to  the  nose  under  the  wick  support,  which  would 
convey  any  surplus  back  into  the  reservoir. 

One  Unique  Specimen 

Another  lamp  recently  examined,  appears  to  be  unique. 
It  is  unusually  large,  measuring  five  and  one-half  inches 
in  length  and  four  and  one-half  inches  at  its  widest  part, 
but  is  low  for  its  size,  being  but  one  and  three-eighths 
inches  in  height.  The  lid  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
cover,  and  the  nose  end  is  cut  in  a  half  moon.  Projecting 
from  beneath  the  lid,  like  the  guns  from  the  turret  of  a 
battleship,  are  two  large  wick  tubes,  their  upper  ends 
resting  on  and  protruding  slightly  beyond  the  nose  of  the 
lamp.  These  tubes  are  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  and 
were  made  from  rectangular  pieces  of  tin  rounded  into 
shape,  with  one  aide  lapping  over  the  other  and  the  upper 
ends  cut  on  a  bias.  They  still  contain  their  wicks,  black¬ 
ened  at  the  end  from  former  use,  and  the  reservoir  is 
partly  filled  with  the  reserve  supply  of  ill-smelling  whale 
oil.  This  lamp  is  without  the  usual  arm  and  wick-pick, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  ever  pres¬ 
ent;  but  there  is  a  small  finger-grip  of  tin  attached  to  the 
lid.  As  a  rule,  tin  Betty  lamps  without  arms  are  found  only 
with  attached  stands,  but  this  one  appears  to  have  been 
originally  as  it  is  today.  That  it  was  not  an  especially 
clean  lamp  is  showm  by  a  thick  coat  of  grease  and  dirt 
all  over  its  nose. 

The  use  of  the  Betty  lamp  probably  covered  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  any  other  form  of  lighting  device 
except  candles.  This  method  of  illumination  was  still  in 
vogue  in  regions  remote  from  civilization  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Today  Betty  lamps 
have  taken  an  important  place  in  all  collections  of  early 
lighting  and  are  rapidly  becoming  difficult  to  find ;  but  as 
far  as  can  be  learned,  the  more  elaborate  iron  Bettys  and 
those  of  tin  have  escaped  the  deft  hand  of  the  reproducer. 
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REVOLUTIONAKY  LAXTERX  FOLDED. 

Soldiers  need  light.  In  the  World  War,  among  other 
devices  provided  by  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  of 
the  L'nited  States  Army,  was  a  folding  tin  lantern,  for 
candle  burning.  Hardly  an  evidence  of  modern  progress, 
since  folding  tin  lanterns  for  candle  burning  were  in  use 
during  the  Revolution. 

One  of  these,  which  saw  its  service  in  the  army  of  Corn¬ 
wallis,  has  found  a  resting  place  in  the  collection  of  early 
lighting  displayed  in  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Mass. 
This  lantern  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  folding  army 
lantern  of  today.  It  does  not,  however,  fold  as  compactly 
as  does  the  present-day  model,  because  of  a  large  station¬ 
ary  handle,  and  a  long  candle  socket. 

Its  construction  is  peculiar.  The  front  and  sides  have 
tall  arched  windows,  scalloped  and  pierced  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  while  the  back  is  solid  and  supports  the  handle.  The 
four  pieces  are  hinged  together  at  the  sides.  Attached 
to  the  baek  by  hinges,  are  two  top  pieces  and  a  bottom 
piece,  to  which  is  soldered  the  candle  socket.  The  lower 
top  piece  is  pierced  with  an  intricate  design  of  squares, 
crosses,  diamonds  and  ovals;  the  upper  top-piece  is  un¬ 
decorated  and  was  possibly  intended  to  mask  the  light 
passed  through  the  openings  in  the  lower  cover. 

Today  a  lantern  in  the  condition  of  this  one  would  have 
been  turned  in  to  the  Q.  M.,  and  another  issued,  but  ap¬ 
parently  quartermasters  were  not  as  generous  in  those 
days,  or  supplies  were  less  plentiful.  One  side  still  re¬ 
tains  the  original  mica  covering,  while  from  the  other 
side  it  has  completely  disappeared.  The  lower  part  of 
the  front  window  contains  a  badly  damaged  piece  of  so- 
called  isinglass,  but  the  upper  part  is  covered  by  a  circular 
piece  of  coarse,  loosely-woven  cloth,  held  in  place  by 
stitches  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  scalloped  edge. 

Small  lips  of  tin  protrude  from  the  center  of  the  lower 
top  and  bottom  sections  and  also  from  the  free  side  of  the 
back;  each  of  these  lips  is  pierced  mth  a  single  small 
opening.  When  the  lantern  is  to  be  set  up  for  use,  the 
top  and  bottom  lips  fit  into  slots  cut  in  the  front,  and  the 
side  lip  into  a  similar  slot  in  the  side  piece.  They  are 
held  securely  in  place  by  hooks  which  drop  into  the  holes 
in  the  lips,  and  the  lantern  is  then  as  solid  as  any  other. 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  23.10.84 
m'  Hathom  m'  S  Gardner  Sen'  Capt  Higginson  S  Gard¬ 
ner  Jun' 

m'  Chamberlin  is  abated  his  Rate  to  40*  mony  for  which 
he  hath  giuen  his  bill  to  pay  at  his  next  Returne  to  New 
England:  amongst  y®  payes  for  84 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  30-10-84 
m'  Hath”  S  Gardner  S  C  Price  C  Higginson  S  Gardner  J 
The  Select  men  of  Salem  have  agred  y*  the  High  way 
ordered  by  the  County  Court  to  be  laid  out  at  wills  Hill 
leading  to  Andiuor  shall  goe  ouer  Jn“  Gingells  medow 
wher  the  bridge  is  now  set  &  that  what  damage  is  done 
to  his  S'*  medow  by  the  Caseway  shall  be  made  good  to 
him  by  the  towne  acording  as  the  law  prouides  in  y*  case 
[35]  Jn°  Gloid  is  abated  what  of  his  Rates  is  vnpaid 
for  y®  yeare  83  &  84. 

agread  to  meet  O**"  Jan  next  to  Recon  w'*’  all  y®  Const' 
that  are  in  the  Townes  debt  &  Recon  about  Noyes  Sub¬ 
scription. 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  12-11-84  Seueral  Psons 
abated  in  Const'  Lamberts  list 


mony 

ministr 

mony 

pay 

mony 

0-1-8 

Jn“  Glouer 

0-4-6 

0-1-b 

0-6-8 

0-0-6 

Sam  Ropes 

0-6-0 

0-2-0 

Morgan  Joans 

0-6-0 

2 

W“  Tilley 

0-6-0 

0-2-0 

0-8-0 

0-1-0 

2 

Jo  Gatchel 

0-6-0 

8-0 

0-1 

Jos  Read 

0-3 

0-1-8 

6-8 

0-0-10 

2 

Rich  Croad  Junr 

0-6-0 

0-2-0 

-8- 

0-1 

2-0 

W”  flint 

0-6-0 

-2- 

-8- 

0-1 

2- 

Tho  Stone 

0-6 

13-8 

Jn°  Guppey 

-0- 

0-1-8 

-6-8 

0-0-10 

1-1-8 

Rich  Mebor 

-0- 

0-1-8 

6-8 

0-10 

13-10 

Jn°  Parker 

-0- 

0-1-8 

-6-8 

0-10 

2-09-2 


(605) 
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7-6-10 

Pet  Joy 

-2- 

8- 

1-0 

9-16-0 

Jn®  Collya  r 

-2- 

8- 

1-0 

Ed  Bishope 

-2- 

8 

1- 

Dan  Caton 

-2- 

8 

1-0 

Jn®  Manson  &  nat  Sharp 

— 

— 

2 

2-9-6 

1-1-8 

4-17-4 

13-10 

2-  9-6 


7-06-10 

Rec**  of  Jn®  Green  Jn°  Leach  &  Comp  20“  in  mony  for 
y*  Rent  of  land  on  Royal  Syde  for  y®  year  84  According 
to  leace  bareing  date  y®  29-11-77 

Rec**  of  Geo  Jacobs  &  the  Rest  of  y*  Comp  who  hired 
44  Acors  land  on  Royal  Syde  y®  some  of  5*  6^  for  y®  Rent 
thereof  for  y®  year  84  according  to  leace  bareing  date 
29-11-78 

Rec^  of  Jn°  Tomkins  2®  9^  mony  in  p*  of  L‘  feltons 
leace 

Abatements  to  Const*  Horne  Jn®  Ely  0 — 5 — 0 

Is  Stearns  — 5 — 0 

R  Rowland  — 1 — 0 

peach  &  dennes  1 — 6 

Briant  Dorathy  5 — 0 

W“  Godsoe  3 — 0 

Charles  driuer  6 — 0 

W“  Poor  7—6 

N  Pitman  Jun*'  11 — 0 


2—05—0 

[36]  Abated  to  Con"*  Haynes  Jn***  Knights  0 —  1 — 0 

Tho  Haynes  0 — 14 — 0 
Eleck  Osburne  0 — 12 — 6 
Tho  Clark  0 — 13 — 6 

Jn®  Browne  0 — 01 — 0 

Shubel  Stems  0 — 01 — 0 
Clem  Rumrel  0 — 01 — 0 
Jn®  Gloid  0 — 05 — 0 

W***  Silsby  0 — 01 — 6 
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Wid  Pope  0 — 01 — 0 

Jn®  Keany  0 — 01 — 0 

Lot  Kellom  0 — 01 — 0 

Sam  .Jentman  0 — 01 — 0 

fra  Geford  0 — 01 — 0 

Jer  Watts  0 —  5 — 6 

Eich  Tree  0 — 12 — 0 

Jos'*  Meshry  0 — 04 — 6 

Is  Meacham  0 — 11 — 0 


4—08—0 

Jos  forster  is  abated  his  Eates  in  84 
Jos  Southrick  is  abated  his  Eates  in  84 
Eich  More  Jun'  is  abated  5*  in  pay  in  84 
L*  pickering  to  haue  a  note  to  m'  Hardey  for  what  is 
due  to  him  after  Cap*  Prices  money  is  taken  out 
14-11  Eec**  of  Jn°  Cromwell  2/9*’  money 
At  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  19-11-84  Psent  all  but 
M*  porter 

Eec**  of  Jer  Eogers  in  money  0 — 06 — 0 

Sam"  Gardner  Sen'  to  pay  money  0 — 12 — 0 

Sam"  Gardner  Jun'  to  pay  1 — 00 — 0 


1-18-0 

Seated  in  the  Second  Seat  below  of  y®  mens  viz  M' 
Lindol  m'  King  m'  Jn®  Grafton  m'  Ketchim  Sam"  Gard¬ 
ner  Jun' 

Seated  in  y*  first  peiw  of  y®  womens  L*  Tho  Putnams 
wife 

Seated  in  the  2"  peiw  of  y®  womens  King 

[37]  19-11-84  debts  due  from  y®  towne 

m'  S  Gardner  Sen'  6 — 14 — 1 

m'  J  Hathorn  5 —  7 — 6 

Cap*  Price  5 — 14—10 

L*  Pickring  5 — 15 — 9 

Sam:  Gardner  Jun'  30 —  7-10 

C  Browne  10 —  4 — 0 

Tho  Green  4 — 10 — 0 

Dan  Southerick  9 — 17 — 0 

Joshua  Buffom  6 — 16 — 0 
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Isaac  Cook 


6—01—6 


91—08—9 


m'  Gedny  Sen' 

Serg  fuller  20 — 00 — 0 

Jos’*  Phepen  Sen'  H  W  1 — 10 — 0 


12-11 

Rec^  Jn®  Tomkins 

2—9 

14—11 

Rec**  Jn®  Cromwel 

2—9 

23—11 

Rec^  of  W“  osburne  mony 

5—6 

24—11 

Ree**  of  S  Ebrou  Sen'  mony 

3— 

24—11 

Rec^  of  Jn®  felton  Jun' 

2—9 

28—11 

of  St  Small 

2—9 

29—11 

of  Is  Cook  for  3  men 

8— 

30—11 

of  fra:  Xurse 

2—9 

of  Jn®  Bullock 

2—9 

31—11 

of  nat  felton 

2—9 

due  to  y®  towne 
Cap*  Higginson 
Henry  Skerry 


Tho  flint 
Jn°  Horne 
Jn®  Leach 

Jn***  Auger  @ 

m'  Hirst  @ 

Lambert  @ 

m'  English  @ 

Phelps  @ 

Pope  @ 

Heword  @ 


1—15—9 


1-17-0 

10-00-0 

1—04—0 

10—00—0 

8-07-0 

10—00—0 

10-00-0 

7-00-0 

10—00—0 

7—00—0 

5—00—0 

3—00—0 


Cap*  Geo  Corwin 
Jn®  Tomkins 
St  Smal 
W“  osburne 
Is  Cook 
Jn®  Bullock 
Jn®  Cromwel 


83—08 

6—12—10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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Ant  Buxton  1 

S  Ebron  S  1 

fra  I^urse  1 

Jn®  felton  1 

Kat  felton  1 


At  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  26-11-84  being  al  p'snt 
but  m'  porter 

giuen  a  note  to  Sam“  putnam  for  19*  pay  for  his  part 
of  y®  fence  on  buring  point  on  Const*’  English 

Jn°  maskol  Sen*  is  abated  10*  pay  of  his  Rates  to  Ph 
English 

Rich  pritherch  is  abated  3®  of  his  Rates  to  Jn®  Horne 
palfre  is  abated  5*  mony  &  4*  pay  of  his  Rates  to  Ph 
English 

M  @  wood  &  @  Battins  rec 
Jn***  Pickring  D*  to  Jn®  Horne  9/2“ 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  2.12.84  m*  Hathorne 
L*  Pickring  S  Gardner  J  Jn®  milk  C*  ^  being  whiper 
for  y®  year  84  he  is  D*  for  a  bill  Charged  on  Const*  Lam¬ 
bert  for  20*  pay 

Wat  Skiner  C*  to  a  bill  on  Const*  Auger  for  40®  pay 
m*  Dan“  King  C*  ^  Expences  of  y®  Select  men  at  his 
house  March  82/83  10*  9“ 

m*  King  D*  p“  him  by  Const*  Auger  in  pay  10*  9“ 
S  Gardner  Jun*  D*  12“  mony  of  Jn***  Auger  pd  N  Lander 
for  Jn®  Horns  Attach 

[38]  Acc®  of  work  on  y®  high  wayes  Is  Cook  ouerseer 


Geo  Jacobs  2  dayes 

0.04.0 

Kat  felton  Jun*  &  team  1  day 

—04 

Jn®  Small  2  oxen  &  horse  1  day 

—04.6 

Leiut  felton  2  dayes 

—04.0 

Sam  Marsh  1  day 

—02.0 

C*  forster  1  day 

—02.0 

Josiah  Southerick  2  dayes 

—04.0 

Isaac  Read  2  dayes 

—04.0 

L*  Smal  \y2.  day 

—03.0 

Jn®  forster  Sen*  1  day 

—2.0 

Jacob  Read  1  day 

02.0 

Sam  forster  1  day 

02.0 

Sam  Kurse  1  day 

02.0 
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Tho  Preston  1  day 

02.0 

fra  Ifurse  3  dayes 

06.0 

Anth  Buxtone  1  day  &  4  oxen  &  horse  1  day  07 . 0 

Jn®  forster  Jun'  1  day 

02.0 

Jn®  Burton  1  day 

02 

Jn®  Stacey  1  day 

02 

Sam  Stacy  3  dayes 

06 

Jn®  Ring  3  dayes 

06 

Rob  Greene  2  dayes 

04 

Sam.  Gaskin  5  dayes 

10 

W“  osburn  4^4  dayes 

09 

&  4  oxen  1  day 

05 

Joseph  Boice  5  dayes 

10 

Isaac  Cook  5  dayes 

10 

&  4  oxen  &  horse  1  day 

05 

6-01-6 

Paid  by  Const'  Is  Cook  1’‘6* 

&  Cons*'  Jn®  Trask  y®  Rest 

[39]  at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  2.12.84 
Samuel  Shattuck  Jun"^  petitioning  to  be  an  Inholder  it  is 
granted  him  prouided  y®  County  Court  approue  of  him 
Joana  Battine  40*  in  pay  for  tending  Richard  Meber 
&  wife  is  pd  her  by  Consf^  English 

laid  out  to  m''  Jn®  Hathorne  about  one  pole  of  ground 
lying  betwen  the  land  of  Jn°  Marston  which  was  for¬ 
merly  Henery  Wests  &  the  land  of  Cap^  Geo  Corwin  which 
was  formerly  Tho  Tucks,  to  Range  with  the  Street  from 
y®  Southest  Corner  of  Jn®  marstons  Land  vnto  y®  northest 
Corner  of  Capt  G  Corwins  land  where  Thomas  Tucks 
shop  Stood 


m'  Barthol  is  abated  4*  pay  of  his  Rates  to  Jn®  Horne 
a  list  of  abatements  to  C''  Phelps 


0— 

Math  Price 

0-1- 

8— 

6  8- 

-0-10 

2— 

Jn®  Veary 

6-2 

8 

1 

2— 

Rat  Yearen 

6-0 

0 

0 

1-8 

Rate  Pease 

4-6— 

0 

0— 

Ed  Veary 

0— 

2 

8- 

1 

0— 

Pet  Henderson 

8- 

2- 

8- 

1 

0— 

Jn®  Smith 

0— 

1.8 

6.8- 

0-10 

0— 

Glo  Bobin 

0- 

2- 

8- 

1 
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H  Higginson 

0- 

0— 

0- 

5 

0— 

Jn®  Edwards 

0— 

2- 

8- 

1 

0— 

Ja  Cox 

0- 

1-8- 

6-8 

-0-10 

2— 

C'  Phelps 

6- 

2- 

8 

-1 

2— 

Jn®  Best 

4-6 

1-8 

6-8 

0-10 

9.8 

1-15-0 

18.8 

3-14.8 

14-  4 

18.8 

3.14.8 

14.4 

2-2-8 

mony 

5.09.8 

pay 

Jno  Best 

0—10 

Jos  Gatchel 

09®— 0 

Nat  Peas 

0—13—6 

W™  Marston 

01-0 

W“  Smith 

0—  9—6 

Nat  Vearen 

15-0 

Jn®  Smith 

0—11—0 

Ja.  Cox 

0—  6-0 

1—05—0 

Math  Price 

0—  6—0 

3—  2—0 

Isaac  Taylor 

0—  6-0 

3—02—0 

4:  07.  0 

[40]  At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  12.12. 84 
Sam  woodwel  abated  6®  of  his  Rates  to  Const'  Jn”  Horne 
m'  Hathorne  D'  6“  in  pay  of  Const'  Jn°  Horne 
Jn°  Horne  C'  5“  paid  m'  Hathorne  l.s.d 

Pd  m'  Epes  for  keeping  Scool  to  y®  10.12.84  mony  12 .0:6 
to  money  lent  m'  Epes  10.0.0 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  23-12-84 
m'  Edw  Mould  is  allowed  40®  pay  for  his  Cure  of  J n®  Gloid 
pd  by  Const  Powlen 

Abr  walcot  is  abated  13®  of  his  Rates  to  Jos  Pope  &  is 
abated  flue  shillings  of  his  Rates  to  Const  Rea 
W“  Beans  is  abated  11®  of  his  Rates  to  Const  dounton 
Henry  wilkins  is  abated  5®  of  his  Rates  to  Const'  Rea 
Psons  abated  their  Rates  to  m'  Hirst 


mony  pay 

7-6  Capt  Jn®  Corwin  1.  0.0 

2  Tho  Cromwel  0—  6 

5.9  Jn®  Lambert  Const'  0.16.0 

4.2  Nat  Pickman  Jun'  0.11.8 
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Nat  Pitman  S 

0.  3.6 

10.0 

W“  Hirst  Const' 

1.  5 

4.2 

Eleck  frizel 

0.11.2 

4.2 

Briant  dorathy 

0.11.2 

5. 

Ch:  driuer 

0.14.0 

3.9 

W“  Godsoe 

0.10.0 

5 

Tho  frey 

0.14.0 

3.6 

Rowlands  land 

0.04.0 

4.6 

Sam  Wakefield 

0.12.0 

5 

W“  Poore 

0.14.0 

2.3 

Ed  winter 

0.06.4 

3:6.9 

8-18-10 

3.  6.9 


12.05.7 

Psons  abated  their  Rates  to  Const'  Nat  Howard 


mony 

pay 

5-  pet  yearn 

0.14 

4 . 2  Ben  woodroe 

0.  9.8 

5-  Sam  Veary  J 

0.14.0 

Ben  fuller 

0.  6 

2.6  Ja  marsh 

0.  6.8 

Jn°  Gloyd 

0.14.0 

3  fra  nurse 

0.18.0 

1 . 8  Eleck  Ranals 

0.04.6 

1.1.4  Nat  Howard 

4.06.10 

7-6 

1.  2.  0 

1.8.10 

5.  8.10 

[41]  m'  Hirst  D'  to  towne 

Cr. 

mony  pay 

pay 

3-  6.  0  4.03.  6 

0.15.  0 

1-  7-  1 

2.  2.  4  30.  9.  4 

12 

9.14.  6 

1.18.10 

5 

2.  0.  6 

-  34.12.10 

5 

1.12.  0 

7.07.  2  32.12.  4 

6 

2.  6.  0 

5.  9.  9 

3.  6.  9 

3.  3.  0 
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-  2.  0.  6  -  1.14.  5 

1.17.  5  5.09.  9  6 

14 

16 

8.18.10 


32.12.  4 


I^ath  Howard  D'  to  y®  towne 

Cr 

mony 

pay  4 .  5 

mony  pay  21.  0.  6 

2.  6.  2 

22.  9.  4 

wolues  1.10.  0 

1.  9 

5.  8.10 

14.  9 

26.14.  4 

27.19.  4 

27.19.  4 

4.09.11 

01.  5.  0  Cr. 

1.  8.10 

14.  0 

3.  1.  1 

0.11.  0 

16.  8 

2.  4.  5 

7.  6  p"*  Sime 

1-16-11 

9.  8 

1.  7.  3  mony 

due 

Jos**  Pope  E 

to  the  Towne 

Cr. 

mony 

pay  1-19-  0 

mony 

pay  9 . 02 

2.03.  0 

26.19.  4 

0.14.0 

2.  2 

1.14.10 

2.18.0 

4.15 

17.  5 

28.18.  4 

2.  2 

23.19.  5 

3.12.0 

19.5 

4.15.  3 

9 

3.12.  0 

04.18.11  due 

4.10.0 

1.  3.  3  due 

23.19.5 

[42]  Acc® 

of  disbursements 

1684 

Sarah  Lambert 

Tho  Green  for  Lamberts  Child 

of  Cap*  Browne  8*  of  Capt  Price  1-  5-  9 

of  S.  G.  Junr  4.  6.  7 


in  1683 


5.12.  4 
3.  1.  3 
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wid  Good 

wid.  Allyn 

1  s  d 

Goody  pease 

of  Capt.  Higg“ 

0.  8.  0 

of  m'  S  Gardner 

1-  7-  0 

of  S  G  Jun'  mony 

0.  3.  6 

of  m'  Swinert 

—  4.  1 

of  Thom 

—12.  5 

Jn®  Marston 

2.11.  6 

in  1683 

0.18.  9 

Jn°  Smith 

And  Tarues 

of  Capt  Price 

0.  6.  0 

of  S  Gardn'  S. 

0.17.  4 

of  S  Gard  Jun' 

0.  5.  7 

of  S.  Gardn'  J. 

2. 

mony 

0.14 

11.  7 

3.11.  4 

Jos  Miles 

Eich  Mebor 

of  Capt  Higginson  0.12.  9 

of  Capt  price 

3.  8.11 

of  S.  Gardn'  Sen' 

4.16.  6 

of  S.  Gard'  Jun 

0.  9.  0 

of  S.  Gardn'  Jun' 

2.  8.  6 

of  S  G  Jun'  mony 

1.13.  0 

7.17.  9 

5.10.11 

of  S  Gardner  S. 

1.  8.  0 

Battine  of  Ph.  E. 

2.  0.  0 

in  1682 

6.  7.  5 

15.13  2 

these  ^sons  Rec"*  of  S  Gardner  Jun' 

Sarah  Ingersal 

0.  7 

Benj  felton 

in  1683 

0.13.  9 

of  C  Higg*“ 

0.16.  3 

in  1683 

2.  0.10 

0.  8 

Wid  English 

2.17.  1 

Eilez  Collyer 

0.  3.  6 

Tho  Eex 

mony 

16.  0 

of  Capt  Higg” 

0.10.  1 

of  S  G  Jun' 

0.  6.  6 

o 

o 

Mary  Ing'* 

16.  7 

in  1683 

1.  2.10 

in  1683 

1.  5.  9 

dan  wodland 

0.12.  4 

Wid  Kibins 

0.  6.  0 

mony 

4 

Mary  Smith 

0.17.  6 

m'  Norice 

in  1683 

0.18.  6 

of  Capt  Browne 

2.  0.  0 

of  Capt  Price 

0.14.  8 

of  Cr  Phelps 

\ 
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man  at  Longstops 

1-  6 

Tho  Clark 

mony 

0-  6 

of  m'  Hathome 

7.07.  0 

S  Braybrook  mony 

1.  0 

of  L'  Pickring 

3.03.  0 

of  S  Gardn'  J 

1.11.  6 

Cranifar  D' 

Doct'  Swinerton 

0-13 

mony 

1.11.  0 

Expenses  @ 

1.00 

13.12  6 

doct'  Barton 

0.15 

doct'  Swinerton 

3.  6 

doct'  Barton 

0.15.  0 

frizel  D' 

in  1683 

20.16.  4 

d  Barton 

1.04.  0 

38.09.10 

Wid  Goodale 
of  m'  Hathome 

0.12.  3 

of  S  Gardn'  S 

1.17.  3 

2.09.  6 


pd  for  dyate 

10.  8.  0 

Doct'  Swinerton 

0.  9.  9 

Doct'  Barton 

0.15.  0 

in  1683 

4.  5.  7 

28.07.10 

Alist'  Grime 

of  m'  Hathorn  1 .  7.10 

of  L*  Pickring  0.  5.0 


1.12.10 

[43]  Seueral  ^sons  abated  their  Rates  to  Const'  Ph 


English 


Jn°  maskul  S  0. 

10.0 

1.8  Tobias  Carter 

4.6 

2 .  Jn®  Earthy 

4.6 

3.  Ph  Muddle 

9.0 

2.  Ed  Wolland  S 

4.6 

2 

8 

2.  Ed  Wolland  Junr 

6.0 

1.8 

6.8 

0.10 

2.6  Jn®  Elson 

7.6 

2.6 

10.0 

1.  3 

2.  W“  Cook 

4.6 

1.8  Dan  Wodland 

3.0 

1.8 

6.8 

0.10 

1.8  Tho  Cooper 

3.0 

1.8. 

6.8. 

0.10 

2.  Jn°  Weaden 

6.0 
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1.8 

Jn®  Basey 

3.0 

1.8  6.8 

0.10 

2. 

W™  England 

6. 

2.  8.0 

1.  0 

1.8 

Jos  Williams 

4.6 

2 

Js  dimond 

6.0 

2.  8.0 

1.  0 

2 

01  Lucas 

4.6 

2.  8.0 

1.  0 

2 

Tobias  Throw 

4.6 

2 

Pc  Angel 

4.6 

2 

Sy  Romsey 

4.6 

2.  8.0 

1.  0 

2 

Jn®  Lapthorne 

6.0 

2 

Alex  Marks 

6 

2 

Jn®  Carter 

6 

2  8.0 

2.6 

Law:  Meshry 

10. 

1.3 

3 

And  Woodbery 

12 

2.6  10 

1.3 

3 

W“  Andrew 

12 

1.3  4:14.8 

0:  9:10 

1.8 

Jn®  Cole 

6.8 

10 

4.14.  8 

2 

Ed  Veary 

6.0  1 

.7.0 

1.  7.  0 

10 

Ph  English 

2.5.0 

9.  5.  2 

2.6 

Ed  Woodman 

7.6 

3.  3.  6 

3.3.6 

9.  5.2 

19.00.  2 

5 

palfre 

4 

4.14.8 

3.8.6 

1.7 

14.03.10 

9.10  5.  5.  4 


5.5.4  19.  9.  2 

L‘  Pickring  D'  to  A  note  of  5*  pay  on  Const'^  Lambert 
&  38*  mony 

Sam  Gardner  Jun'  D'  to  A  note  of  8*  7®  pay  on  Const^ 
Leach  &  A  note  of 

S  Gardner  Sen'  D'  11*  4®  pay  &  26®  mony  to  Const' 
English 

L'  Pickring  &  Sam”  Gardner  Jun'  appointed  to  lay 
out  y®  land  to  Capt  Browne  which  he  is  to  haue  in  Ex¬ 
change  for  y®  land  the  Towne  hath  of  him  on  w®**  the 
prison  Stands 

Capt.  Price  &  m'  Sam”  Gardner  Sen'  are  desired  to 
take  out  Execution  against  those  Constables  Sued  at  y® 
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last  Salem  Court  for  what  they  Stand  Indebted  to  y® 
towne  at  this  tyme  vnles  they  make  pa.>Tnent  lat  [torn] 

[44]  Ordered  that  a  gen*  towne  meeting  be  warned 
the  next  lecture  day  to  be  held  on  y®  9***  day  of  march  next 
being  lilunday  at  9  of  y®  clock  in  the  morning  at  y®  vsual 
place,  for  to  Consider  of  the  Eaising  of  a  Towne  Rate  & 
of  y®  Raiseing  of  m'  Higginsons  his  maintinance  &  M'' 
Noyes  his  maintinance  for  the  yeare  Ensueing  &  also 
to  give  Answear  to  som  Requests  for  land 

&  for  Choice  of  select  men  &  Constabls  for  the  year 
Insueing 

&  to  give  Instructions  to  the  Select  men,  also  for  the 
Choice  of  a  Committee  for  the  Settlement  &  manageing 
of  y®  affairs  of  winter  Island  &  for  the  Choice  of  a  Clark 
of  the  market  &  Sealers  of  leather 

And  the  freemen  to  meet  10***  day  of  march  for  the 
nomination  of  majestrates  &  Choice  of  a  County  treas¬ 
urer  &  y®  Choice  of  a  Comishoner  to  Receiue  the  voats, 
&  for  the  Choice  of  a  Committee  for  the  Seting  of  y® 
price  of  wheat  from  tyme  to  tyme  at  which  the  loaf  bread 
bakers  that  make  their  bread  according  as  the  law  directs 
in  that  Case 

m’’  Gedney  Sen'  Cr  ^  Expences  of  y®  Select  men  in 
the  year  84  6*  08®  3^  not  pd 

m'  Jn°  Gedney  D'  to  a  note  Charged  on  Const'  Phelps 
for  6* 

10-1-8  4/5  Rec**  of  m'  Ph  Cromwel  8®  mony 
Rich  Prithirch  C'  10®  pay  ^  Jn'**  Pickring 

[45]  Salem  Towne  D' 


to  Cap'  Browne 

19-00-  0 

to  Cap'  Price 

5.14.10 

to  Serg'  Eulleh 

20.00.  0 

to  dan“  Southerick 

9.17.  0 

to  Joshua  BufFom 

6.16.  0 

to  Isaac  Cook 

6.01.  6 

to  m'  Phepen  Sen' 

1.10.  0 

to  m'  R:  Kitchin 

0.05.  6 

to  Tho:  Green 

4.10.  0 

to  m'  Edw:  IMould 

2.00.  0 

to  m'  Ph.  Cromwel 

2.00.  0 
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to  Walter  Skiner  @ 

4.00.  0 

to  Doct''  Jn®  Barton 

3.19.  6 

to  Doct'  Swinerton 

11.06.  6 

to  m'  S.  Gardner  Sen' 

6.16.  1 

103-16-11 

to  Doct'  Weld — 
to  L'  Tho  Putnam 

1.18.  0  T. 

Gould 

Sarah  Lambert 

8-  0 

Tho  Green  Lamb  child 

10-  0 

W“'  Lord 

7-0-0 

Belman 

8- 

Goody  Pease 

13-  0-  0 

Jn®  Collyar 

20-  0-  0 

Goody  Leach 

5-  0 

High  wayes 

40-  0-  0 

a  New  bell  @  20 

20.  0.  0 

Tho  Clark 

20.  0.  0 

Jn®  Homan 

10.  0.  0 

[46]  Nominated  for  Select  men  at  a 

towne  meeting 

y*  9-1-84/5 

Cap*  Higg'  8 

Tho  Gardner 

15 

Jn®  Leach  10 

L*  Pickring 

13 

m'  Porter  12 

m'  Hathorn 

13 

Tho.  Gardner  30 

S  Gardner  J 

23 

m'  Lindal  23 

I®  Porter 

13 

Capt.  Gedny  32 

m'  Ruck 

17 

m'  Ruck  27 

S  Gardner  S 

14 

m'  Hirst  23 

D  Andrew 

16 

Dan  Andrew  15 

Jn*"*  Corwin 

11  Chosen 

Jn***  Corwin  14 

C  Higg®“ 

14 

C  Price 

15 

Capt  Gedney 

19 

m'  Lindol 

8 

Chosen  for  Const™ 

m'  Benj  Marston  L*  Poland  Excepted  in  his  Roome 
m'  Dan  King 
Sam  Phepen 
Sam  Shattock  J un' 

Jn®  Trask  Royal  Syde 
Tho  Gould 
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Voated  that  a  towne  |jRate||  be  Raised  to  the  value  of 
two  single  Country  Rates 

Voated  that  the  Selectmen  shall  haue  the  Same  Instruc¬ 
tions  they  had  the  last  year 

Voated  y*  itt  is  Left  to  y*  Select  men  for  y®  time  beeing 
to  decide  any  differances  y^  may  arise  between  any  ^sons 
Conserned  att  Winter  Island  In  pitching  of  flakes  Setting 
of  presses  houses  &c  bv  wch  meanse  they  obstruct  Each 
oth"^  in  their  flshljinglf  Conserns  there  Butt  In  Case  y® 
^son  agreiued  shall  nott  bee  Satisfled  w**"  s'*  determina¬ 
tion  y®  s'*  differance  shall  be  returned  to  y®  Towne  to  de¬ 
cide. 

[47]  Chosen  for  Cleark  of  y®  market  for  y®  year  en- 
sueing  Nath  Silby 

Chosen  for  Sealers  of  leather  Nat  Beadle  &  Rich  Pri- 
thirch 

Voted  that  Jn***  Prime  is  discharged  from  y®  8®  ^ 
anum  w®**  Tho  Maule  was  to  pay  for  land  s'*  Maule  had 
hired  of  y®  to^vne  he  payeing  40*  in  mony  within  a  months 
tyme  vnto  y*  Select  men  or  their  ord®  for  y®  townes  vse 

the  Tovme  doe  allow  of  &  Confirm  y®  Returne  of  y® 
Select  men  jjbareing  date  y®|l  (5***  Nouemb®  83)  Con- 
cearning  y®  land  of  m'  Edw  Mould  &  Nath  Pickman  Sen® 

Sam**  Gardner  Jun®  his  Request  for  about  10  acers  of 
1 1  land  1 1  by  his  farme  on  w®**  Tho  Gould  dwels  is  granted 
Recompence  for  his  makeing  alphabets  for  &  transcribing 
^t  of  the  Townes  book 

the  Request  [for  land||  of  Cap*  Browne  m®  Andrews 
&  m®  Ele  Geoyls  are  left  to  L*  Pickring  &  Samuel  Gardner 
.T un®  to  view  &  determin 

At  a  meeting  of  y®  freemen  10.1.8  4/5 

m®  Lindol  is  Chosen  a  Comishoner  for  the  Receiueing 
of  y*  voats  for  y®  nomination  of  Majestrate  &  for  County 
tresurer 

voated  that  another  deputy  be  Chosen  to  Joyne  w*** 
m®  Bartholmew  for  the  nex  Sessions  of  the  general  Court 
&  vntel  y®  next  Court  of  Election  Chosen  for  a  deputy  for 
y®  next  Sessions  of  y*  G«n®  Court  &  till  Election  m® 
Samuel  Gardner  Sen' 

Cap*  Browne  Capt  Price  &  Capt  Higginson  are  chosen 
a  Comitte  to  draw  vp  som  Instructions  for  the  deputys 
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m'"  Lindol  Capt  Higginson  Hirst  &  m*'  Gerish  are 
Chosen  a  Comitte  for  to  Set  the  price  of  wheat  at  which 
y®  loaf  bred  bakers  shal  make  their  bread  according  as 
y®  law  directs 

Samuel  Gardner  Jun'  is  Chosen  by  y®  freemen  to  signe 
the  Instructions  in  their  name  now  voated  by  y®  freemen 
to  be  giuen  to  their  deputies  viz:  m'  Bartholmew  &  m' 
S  Gardner  Sen'  who  are  to  serue  at  the  nex  sessions  of 

y®  general - by  adjournment  &  vntil  the  next  Court 

of  Election 

[48]  At  a  meeting  of  y®  Selectmen  10,1.8  4/5 
ord'  that  a  towne  meeting  be  warned  to  be  on  y®  23 :  this 
Instant  march  for  y*  Choice  of  Constables 


minist'  Rate 
23.18.0 
27.04.0 
25.  4 
7.  3 


29; 

;01. 

,01 

25. 

,04 

1 

1 

13. 

,07 

J 

29; 

:06, 

.0] 

29; 

:13. 

.0 

3. 

.11. 

,oJ 

45. 

.02, 

.0] 

26, 

.05 

1 

3 

.00 

J 

21 

:06; 

;0 

16 

:05 

4 

.  8 

.0 

5 

.  7 

.0 

8 

83:09:0 


Phepen 

67:12:0 


62.10.0 


74:07.0 


37:11:0 


10:  3.0 


Towne  Rate 


31.14.0 


9. 

01. 

0 

9. 

11. 

0 

10. 

2. 

0 

3. 

0 

10. 

17. 

0 

10. 

2 

5. 

15 

11. 

08, 

.0 

12. 

19. 

.0 

1. 

,  7, 

,0 

20. 

08, 

,0 

10. 

12 

0. 

.19 

19. 

,00 

.0 

8, 

,18 

9, 

.  3 

.0 

13 

.  9 

.0 

2 

.  3 

.0 

26.14.0 


25.14.0 


31:19:0 


19:18:0 


24:15:0 


338:12.0 


160:14.0 


{To  he  continued) 


IMMIGRANTS  TO  NEW  ENGLAND,  1700-1775 
By  Ethel  Stanwood  Bolton. 

{Continued  from  Volume  LXVl,  page  426) 

MacKonne,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass.;  arrived  from  Ire¬ 
land,  1718,  in  the  ship  “William”  with  a  wife  and 
six  children. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Suf¬ 
folk  County. 

Mooe,  John,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  in 
1720;  son  of  John  Moor,  and  nephew  of  Samuel 
Moor;  b.  Glencoe,  Scotland,  Feb.  13,  1692;  m.  Jean 
Cochran,  April  2,  1723,  in  Londonderry;  Children: 
Robert,  William,  Euphemia,  Samuel,  Mary,  Ann, 
Agnes,  John;  d.  1741;  will  prob.  Aug.  26,  1741. — 
Moor  Family,  pp.  9,  10  et  seq. 

Mooe,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  1724; 
son  of  Samuel  Moore. — Moor  Family,  p.  8. 

Mooe,  John,  of  Scituate,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  cir.  1731; 
Children:  Mary,  John. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol. 
59,  p.  136;  Scituate  Vital  Rec.,  Vol.  1,  p.  261. 

Moor,  John,  of  Rutland,  Mass.;  from  Ireland;  m.  Rose 
Crawford,  Dec.  4,  1735;  Children:  Oliver,  Samuel, 
William,  John,  Isabel,  Anne. — Rutland  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  pp.  69,  70,  171;  Reed’s  Rutland,  pp.  82,  155. 

Mooe,  Samuel,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  in  Portsmouth, 
1696,  mariner,  later  innkeeper;  m.  Mary  [Part¬ 
ridge?];  m.  2,  Richard  Elliott;  Children:  John, 
Samuel;  d.  between  1711-1722. — Descendants  of  En¬ 
sign  John  Moore,  1918. 

Mooe,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1720:  Child:  John. — Moor  Family,  p.  8. 

Mooee,  Charles,  of  Chester,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1738 ;  brother  of  John  Moore  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; 
m.  Jane  Wilson,  daughter  of  William  Wilson,  Sen.; 
Children:  William,  Joshua. — Chase’s  Chester,  p. 
570. 

Moon,  Hugh,  of  Shirley,  ]\rass. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1743;  son  or  grandson  of  John  and  Agnes  Moon;  b. 
cir.  1714 ;  m.  Ruth  ^litchell,  in  Lunenburg,  Dec.  28, 
1743,  m.  2nd,  perhaps,  William  Dunsmoor  of  Lan- 
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caster,  1766;  Children:  Ruth,  Mary,  Agnes,  Hugh; 
d.  June  22,  1758. — Boltons  Shirley  Uplands  and 
Intervales,  p.  348. 

Moobe,  James,  of  Pembroke  or  Suncook,  X.  H. ;  from 
Ireland,  1727,  landing  in  Boston;  b.  1702;  Children: 
James,  William,  Hannah,  Ephraim,  John,  Daniel, 
Robert,  two  daughters,  Eunice. — Carter’s  Pembrohe, 
p.  230. 

Moore,  Jean,  of  Palmer,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  1718; 
grantee,  1733;  Children:  John,  James  [both  signed 
petition  to  Gov.  Shute] ;  d.  27  Feb.  1748,  aet.  86 
yrs.  8  mo. — Temple’s  Palmer,  pp.  130,  508. 

Mooee,  John,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland; 

b.  1683,  in  Ireland;  m.  Janet  - ,  d.  March  8, 

1776;  Children:  Daniel,  William,  Elizabeth,  [Sam¬ 
uel,  Robert,  Agnes];  d.  January  24,  1774. — Had¬ 
ley’s  Gojfstoivn,  p.  343;  Vital  Records  of  London¬ 
derry,  p.  89. 

Mooee,  John,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1738;  m.  Jane  Morrison,  in  Ireland,  d.  Oct.  5, 
1786;  Children:  James,  John,  Henry,  Charles, 
Peggy,  MolW;  d.  1777. — Chase’s  Chester,  p.  569. 

Mooee,  John,  of  Shirley,  Mass. ;  came,  probably  from  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1743;  m.  Agnes - ,  d.  July  23,  1757, 

aet.  89;  Child:  Hugh;  d.  May  1758,  aged  96,  in 
Shirley,  Mass. — Chandler’s  Shirley,  p.  563 ;  Bolton’s 
Shirley  Uplands  and  Intervales,  p.  348. 

Mooee,  Jonathan,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
before  1729;  m.  Mary - ;  Children:  Agnes,  Wil¬ 

liam. — Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  89. 

Mooee,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland? 
cir.  1721. — Morrison’s  Windhayn,  p.  649. 

Moore,  William,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718;  b.  1680,  in  Derry  or  Antrim,  Ireland;  m. 
Martha  Anderson ;  Children :  William  and  six  others ; 
d.  January  1,  1739. — Hadley’s  Goffstown,  pp.  341, 
342. 

Mooee,  William,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Ireland  in  ship 
“Elizabeth”;  warned  Xov.  3,  1719. — Boston  Record 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  63. 

Moore,  William,  Scituate,  Mass.;  “a  stranger  from  Ire- 
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land,”  before  1724;  Child:  Thomas. — N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  57,  p.  388;  Scituate  Vital  Records, 
Vol.  1,  p.  264. 

Mooreton,  Matthew,  to  New  England  from  Presbury, 
Cheshire,  1699,  in  the  “Virginia,”  Edmund  Ball, 
master;  b.  Nov.  22,  1676,  in  Presbury,  the  son  of 
Matthew  Moreton ;  twenty  years  old,  with  seven  years 
to  serve. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  64,  p.  259. 

More,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Bristol,  England, 
in  1716;  shipwright;  perhaps  m.  Mary  Holegate, 
Oct.  1,  1722. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  232, 
Vol.  18,  p.  108. 

More,  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass.;  a  blind  man  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  June-July,  1718;  warned  out  July  14, 1718. — 
Suffolk  Court  Files,  12463;  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol- 
13,  p.  40. 

Moreheal,  Rev.  John,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1726;  b.  (Miston?)  Devonshire,  England,  1703; 
pastor  of  Federal  Street  Church;  m.  Sarah  Parsons, 
June  22,  1730;  Children:  Parsons,  Mary,  John;  d. 
1773,  aged  70. — Sprague’s  Annals,  Pt.  3,  p.  44, 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  24,  p.  28,  Vol.  28,  p.  155. 

Morgan,  Luther,  of  Kingston,  Hampton,  Kensington, 
Exeter  and  Suncook,  N.  H. ;  from  Wales,  before 

1731;  m.  Abigail  - ;  Children;  Nathaniel,  b. 

1731,  Abigail,  Rachel,  Jeremiah. — Carter’s  Pem¬ 
broke,  Vol.  2,  p.  236. 

Morison,  see  also  Morrison. 

Morison,  David,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
before  March  17,  1730,  in  ship  “Elizabeth”;  warned 
from  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1719;  m.  Martha  Ann  Mc¬ 
Alister  and  had  no  issue;  d.  ^^larch  1775,  aged  85. — 
Documentary  History  of  Maine,  p.  20;  Boston  Rec. 
Com.  Vol.  13,  p.  63. 

Morison,  Halbert,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718;  son  of  Samuel  Morrison  or  John  Morison, 

q.  V.;  m.  1,  Stella - ;  m.  2,  - ,  m.  3,  Mary 

- ;  Children:  Martha  and  others. — Smith’s  Peter¬ 
borough,  Pi.  2,  p.  174;  Londonderry  Vital  Records, 
p.  90. 
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Moeisox,  James,  of  Londonderry,  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718;  son  of  Samuel  Morison  or  John  !Morison, 
q.  V.;  m.  Jeanette  Steele;  Children:  John,  Thomas, 
daughter;  d.  Londonderry. — Smithes  Peterborough, 
PL  2,  p.  174;  Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  90. 

Moeisox,  John,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ;  from  Aghadowey, 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  1720;  b.  in  Aberdeenshire, 

Scotland;  m.  1, - ;  m.  2,  Janet  Steele;  Children: 

James,  John,  Hal  hurt,  Martha,  Samuel,  Mary,  Jo¬ 
seph,  Hannah;  d.  1736,  reputed  to  be  108  years  old. 
— Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  289;  Morrison’s  Wind¬ 
ham,  p.  656. 

Moeisox,  Joseph,  of  Londonderry,  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1718;  son  of  Samuel  or  John  Morison;  m.  Mary 
Holmes. — Smith’s  Peterborough,  Pt.  2,  p.  174. 

Moeisox,  Samuel,  of  Windham,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 

cir.  1730;  b.  in  Scotland;  m.  Mary - ;  Children: 

Susanna,  Samuel,  Mary,  John;  d.  1752. — Morri¬ 
son’s  Windham,  p.  655. 

Moeisox,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland ; 
son  of  Samuel  or  John  Morison;  m.  Catherine  Alli¬ 
son;  Children:  three  sons. — Smith’s  Peterborough, 
Pt.  2,  p.  174. 

Moeisox,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 

before  1723;  m.  1,  Martha  - ;  m.  2,  Margaret 

Henry ;  Children :  Martha,  Samuel,  Abraham ;  d. 
Sept.  1757,  aged  76. — Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  655; 
Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  90. 

Moeisox,  Thomas,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  b.  1710,  in 
Ireland;  son  of  John  Morison;  m.  Mary  Smith  of 
Lunenburg,  Oct.  2,  1739;  Children:  John,  Elizabeth, 
Robert,  Margaret,  Jonathan,  Thomas,  Sally,  Samuel, 
Mary,  Ezekiel. — Lunenburg  Rec.,  p.  254;  London¬ 
derry  Vital  Records,  p.  90;  Smith’s  Peterborough, 
1st  2  pp.  178,  179. 

Moeisox,  Rev.  William,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from 
Auchlinnes,  Perthshire,  Scotland;  b.  1748;  pastor  2d 
Church,  Londonderry,  1783;  m.  Jean  Fullerton; 
Children:  William  Fullerton,  Jenny,  Daniel,  James, 
Sally;  d.  Sept.  1829. — Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  655; 
Londonderry  Vital  Records,  pp.  90,  91. 
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Moerice,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  baker;  from  London. — 
Sujfolk  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Morris,  Charles,  of  Scarboro,  Maine;  from  Wales,  cir. 
1768;  b.  Sept.  29,  1749;  m.  Rboda  Libby,  1770; 
Children;  Martha.  John  W.,  Sail}’,  James  H.,  Rboda, 
Elizabeth,  Charles,  Ann  Louisa,  Polly,  Charles;  d. 
Feb.  6,  1818. — McLellan’s  Gorham,  p.  678. 

Morris,  Hannah,  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  picked  up  on  the 
ocean  by  the  ship  “Industrious  Bee,”  from  a  schooner 
bound  from  J7orth  Carolina  to  Virginia,  in  distress; 
a  widow  with  six  children;  put  in  the  Almshouse  at 
Province  charge. — Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p. 
296. 

Morris,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  “a  stranger,”  1726. — 
Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  1725-32,  p.  56. 

Morris,  Richard,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1714;  int.  m.  Sarah  Bowdoin,  Sept.  1,  1718. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  94. 

Morris,  Robert,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  England  in  the 
ship  “Success,”  Jonathan  Snelling,  master,  October, 
1740;  will  of  Sarah  Dolbeare. — The  Dolheare  Fam¬ 
ily,  p.  29. 

Morris,  Rev.  Theophilus;  from  England  to  Connecticut, 
1740. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  46. 

Morrison,  David,  Portsmouth,  X.  H. ;  from  Waterford, 
Ireland,  before  1730;  m.  Sarah  Macpheden,  March 
23,  1731. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  25,  p.  118. 

Morrison,  Hugh,  of  Colrain,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  in 
1725  or  1726;  m.  Martha  McCrellis;  Children:  Da¬ 
vid,  Robert,  John,  Martha,  Samuel,  and  perhaps  oth¬ 
ers;  d.  cir.  1765. — McClellands  Colrain,  p.  71. 

Morrison,  James,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ;  from  Port 
Rush,  Ireland,  7  Aug.  1726;  b.  7  May  1725,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Henry)  Morrison; 
m.  (1)  Jane  Kelsey,  of  Boston,  b.  1727;  Children: 
William,  Robert,  James;  m.  (2)  Martha  White  of 
Pembroke,  N.  H. ;  Children :  Isaac,  Henry,  Hugh, 

John  White, - ,  Mary,  Jane,  Martha;  d.  Nov.  15, 

1798. — Carter’s  Pembroke,  Vol.  2,  p.  238. 

Morrison,  John,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
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cir.  1726;  m. - ;  Children:  Samuel,  Joseph,  Han¬ 

nah. — Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  90. 

Moeeison,  John,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1718;  b.  1678;  son  of  Samuel  Morrison;  m,  Mar¬ 
garet  Wallace;  Children:  Thomas,  Jonathan,  Jane, 
Elizabeth,  Janet,  John,  Margaret,  Hannah,  Moses; 
d.  1776,  aged  98. — Smithes  Peterborough,  Pt.  2,  p. 
174;  Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  289;  Londonderry 
Vital  Rec.  p.  90. 

Moeeison,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Belfast,  Ireland, 
cir.  1747 ;  b.  in  1722. — Goldthwaite  Records,  Ms.  in 
the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Moeeison,  Rev.  John,  of  Peterborough,  X.  H. ;  from 
Pathfoot,  Scotland;  b.  1743;  grad.  Edinburgh,  1765; 
first  minister  of  Peterborough,  H.  H.,  d.  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  1782. — Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  187. 

Moeeison,  Robert,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H.,  from  Scot¬ 
land  (prob.),  1719;  m.  Elizabeth  - ;  Children: 

Robert,  William. — Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  655; 
Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  90. 

Moeeison,  William,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ;  from  Port 
Rush,  Ireland,  7  Aug.  1726;  b.  Scotland,  cir.  1684; 
m.  Mary  Henry,  d.  1758;  Child:  James,  q.  v. ;  d. 
1758. — Carter’s  Pembroke,  Vol.  2,  p.  238. 

Moeeoo,  Peter,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  before 
1720;  int.  m.  Priscilla  Hamberton,  July  18,  1720. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  98. 

Moeeow,  John,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1739;  m.  Agnes - ;  Children:  James,  Agnes, 

William,  John,  Alexander;  d.  1767,  aged  87. — Mor¬ 
rison’s  Windham,  p.  685. 

Moet,  Hugh,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Tarkum,  Devon, 
before  1736;  m.  Grace  Lee,  widow,  Aug.  22,  1736. 
— N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  26,  p.  377. 

Motley,  John,  of  Falmouth,  Me.;  from  Belfast,  Ireland, 
before  1738;  m.  Mary  Roberts,  1738;  Children: 
John,  Richard,  Ann,  Thomas;  m.  Lydia  Libby, 
1754;  Children:  Alexander,  Samuel,  William,  Ja¬ 
cob,  John,  Mary,  Thomas. — Smith’s  and  Deane’s 
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Journal,  p.  118;  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  19,  p. 
298,  Vol.  31,  p.  364;  Willis’s  Portland,  p.  823. 

Moulton,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Great  Britain, 
before  1718;  int.  m.  Silence  Critchfeeld,  cf  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Sept.  25,  1718. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28, 
p.  97. 

Mow,  Peter,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  “Rochel.”  France, 
before  1718;  m.  Sarah  Lewis  of  Kittery,  Me.,  Sept. 
10,  1718. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  395. 

Mow  ATT,  Magnus,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  from  Shomness,  Ork¬ 
neys,  before  1767 ;  m.  Anna  Pickman,  March  22, 
1767. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  105 

Muclewee,  John,  of  Warren,  Me.;  from  Scotland,  1753. 
— Eaton’s  Warren,  p.  85. 

Muhlek  [Miller],  Frank,  of  Broad  Bay,  Maine;  from 
Germany,  1753;  b.  1725,  near  Bremen;  m.  Anna 

- ,  d.  October  26,  1820,  aet.  90;  Children:  Henry, 

Charles;  d.  Feb.  21,  1805. — Miller’s  Waldohoro,  pp. 
40,  259-261. 

Mullegan,  John,  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  lately  arrived  from 
London,  mariner,  guilty  of  stealing. — Court  of  Ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Peace,  1715-8,  Vol.  1,  p.  12. 

Mundat,  William,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  from  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  before  1760;  b.  cir.  1742;  m.  Mary  Pease, 
April  27,  1760;  Child:  William;  d.  Sept.  1,  1818, 
aet.  76. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  107,  Vol. 
2,  p.  93;  Vol.  6,  p.  80. 

Munuen,  Patrick,  of  Leicester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland ;  a 
Scotchman;  about  24  years  old  in  1719;  ran  away 
from  his  master,  John  Meinzeis,  Esq.,  11  Sept.  1719. 
Boston  News  Letter,  Sept.  14-21,  1818. 

Munro,  J ohn,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  from  ^North  Britain, 
1769 ;  int.  m.  Elizabeth  Larrabee,  April  21,  1770,  she 
objected. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  108. 

Muedough,  Thomas,  of  Litchfield  and  Hillsborough,  H. 
H. ;  from  Ireland ;  b.  at  Londonderry,  Ireland ;  m. 
Margaret  McColley,  b.  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Aug¬ 
ust  30,  1734;  Children:  Sukie,  Robert,  iN’athaniel, 
^Nathan,  Pattie,  Thomas,  Samuel,  Eunice,  Isaac, 
Frank;  d.  Jan.  1814. — Brown’s  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 
p.  431. 
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Murray,  Captain  J ohn,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land  with  Edward  Savage,  before  1727;  b.  1720; 
m.  1,  Elizabeth  McClanathan,  d.  1760;  Children: 
Alexander,  Isabel,  Robert,  John,  Daniel,  Elizabeth, 
Martha,  Samuel  [there  were  reputed  to  be  ten  chil¬ 
dren]  ;  m.  2,  Lucretia  Chandler  of  Boston,  Sept.  1, 
1761,  in  Worcester;  Child:  Lucretia;  m.  3,  Deborah 
Brinley  of  Boston,  Jan.  24,  1770,  in  Boston;  Child: 
Deborah;  removed  to  l^fova  Scotia,  1774;  d.  St  Johns, 
New  Brunswick,  Aug.  30,  1794. — Eutland  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  p.  22;  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  30,  pp.  40,  315, 
363 ;  Rutland  Vital  Records,  pp.  71,  173,  238,  239 ; 
Reed's  Rutland,  pp.  156,  157,  158. 

Murray,  Rev.  John,  of  Boothbay,  Maine;  from  Ireland, 
in  fall  of  1763;  b.  Antrim,  Ireland,  May  22,  1742; 
nephew  of  Andrew  and  Jean  (Murray)  Reed  of 
Boothbay,  Me.;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh;  m.  Susanna  Lithgow,  Dec.  15,  1772,  dau. 
Gen.  William  Lithgow  of  Georgetown;  Children: 
John  Wentworth,  Katherine,  Robert  L. ;  d.  ^larch 
13,  1793,  in  Newburyport. — Greene’s  Boothbay,  p. 
178-188;  N.  H.  Hist  Coll,  Vol.  6,  p.  157. 

Murray,  John,  of  Boothbay,  Me.;  perhaps  from  Ireland; 
m.  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Montgomery,  1766,  d. 
1771,  aet.  30;  Children:  Robert  Montgomery,  John, 
James,  Samuel,  there  was  a  Robert  at  the  same  time. 
— Greene’s  Boothbay,  p.  593. 

Murry,  William,  of  Hadley,  Mass. ;  from  Scotland,  cir. 
1720;  m.  Mary  Dickinson;  Children:  Elijah,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Dorothy,  David,  Seth,  Hannah. — Sheldon’s 
Deerfield,  p.  246. 

Murry,  William,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  before  1727 ;  m.  Hannah  Gove,  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  in  Portsmouth,  Nov.  9,  1727. — N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.,  Vol.  24,  p.  359. 

Narding,  Zachariah,  of  Dresden,  Maine;  from  France. — 
Huguenots  in  Dresden,  p.  18. 

Neal,  Mary,  Boston;  widow  from  London,  admitted  as 
an  inhabitant  Oct.  23,  1734. — Boston  Record  Com., 
Vol.  13,  p.  261. 
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Neally,  William,  of  Xottingham,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 

before  1725;  m. - ;  Children:  William,  Matthew, 

John,  a  son  and  a  daughter. — CogswelVs  Notting¬ 
ham,  pp.  231-2. 

K’eil,  John,  of  Scituate,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  before  1730, 
“an  Ireland  man  and  woman”;  Children:  John, 
Jane,  Martha,  George;  removed  to  Maine. — Deanes 
Scituate,  p.  314;  Scituate  Vital  Records  (Neal),  p. 
268;  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  57-77. 

Kelsox,  Jane,  of  Sudbury,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1720;  widow  of  John  Nelson. — Middlesex  County 
Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

Nesmith,  James,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  valley 
of  the  River  Bann,  Ireland,  i7l8;  b.  1692;  m.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  McKean,  1714,  daughter  of  James  and  Janet 
(Cochran)  McKean;  Children:  Arthur,  James, 
Arthur,  Jean,  Mary,  John,  Elizabeth,  Benjamin, 
Thomas,  d.  May  9,  1767. — Parker’s  Londonderry,  p. 
290;  McKean’s  McKean  Genealogy:  Morrison’s 
Windham,  p.  688;  Cochran’s  Antrim,  p.  613;  Docu¬ 
mentary  History  of  Maine,  p.  20 ;  Kingshury’s  Surry, 
p.  779;  Hadley’s  Gojfstoivn,  p.  356;  Londonderry 
Vital  Records,  p.  82. 

Newberry,  Mary,  Boston,  Mass.,  see  James  Colter. 

Newbert,  Charles,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine;  from  Germany, 
1748,  with  wife  and  four  children. — Miller’s  Waldo- 
boro,  p.  210. 

Newbut,  Christopher,  John,  and  Zachariah,  of  Broad 
Bay,  IMaine,  before  1760. — Miller’s  Waldoboro,  p. 
51. 

Newell,  Joseph,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Dublin;  arrived 
at  Boston,  1719. — Boston  Neios  Letter,  July  13-20, 
1719. 

Newell,  ^Martha,  of  Boston;  from  Ireland,  August, 
1719 ;  warned  out,  Sept.  23. — Cullen’s  Irish  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  p.  5;  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  61. 

Newmax,  Richard,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain, 

before  1720;  int.  m.  Annie  Gileris,  - ,  1720. — 

Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  98. 

Newtox,  Rev.  Christopher;  from  England  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  1755. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  47. 
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Nichols,  Clement,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  “Jersie,”  cir. 
1714;  int.  m.  Sarah  Eogers,  Nov.  1,  1714. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  94. 

Nichols,  Rev.  James;  from  England  to  Connecticut, 
1774. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  47. 

Nichols,  Samuel,  of  Francestown,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland; 
Children:  John,  Samuel,  James,  Peggy,  Jenny, 
Sally,  Mary  Ann,  Susan,  Nancy;  moved  to  Holland 
Purchase,  N.  Y. — Cochran’s  Francestown,  pp.  21, 
854. 

Nichols,  Samuel,  of  Antrim,  N.  H. ;  from  Antrim,  Ire¬ 
land;  Children:  Thomas,  Daniel,  Adam,  John;  d. 
1804,  in  Antrim. —  Whiton’s  Antrim,  p.  56. 

Nicholson,  Henry,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  before  1716;  m.  Sarah  Cotton,  Dee. 
13,  1716. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  393. 

Nicholson,  John,  to  New  England  from  Lancaster, 
1699;  twenty  years  old,  bound  to  Mr.  Thomas  Tyler 
for  seven  years. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  64, 

p.  260. 

Nisbett,  Thomas,  from  Ireland,  laborer;  b.  cir.  1603; 
volunteer  against  the  West  Indies,  1740. — Colonial 
Wans,  1899. 

Nixon,  John,  from  Ireland,  laborer;  b.  cir.  1720;  volun¬ 
teer  against  the  West  Indies,  1740. — Colonial  Wars, 
1899. 

Nixon,  John,  of  Dedham,  Mass.;  from  Great  Britain, 
before  1745;  m.  Katharine  Wentworth,  of  Stough¬ 
ton,  Aug.  6,  1745. — Canton  Vital  Records,  pp.  134, 
57. 

Nodes,  William,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1716;  int.  m.  Elizabeth  Egbear,  Oct.  29,  1716. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  96. 

Nole,  Stephen,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Lelant,  Corn¬ 
wall,  before  1717;  m.  Joanna  Boarn  [Bourn],  Feb. 
25,  1717. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  394. 

North,  John,  of  Pemaquid,  Maine;  from  Clooneen, 
County  Kings,  Ireland,  1730;  m.  Lydia - ;  Chil¬ 

dren:  John,  James,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Ly¬ 
dia,  Sarah,  Ann;  d.  1740. — Eaton’s  Warren,  p.  592. 

North,  John,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Clooneen,  Ire- 
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land,  1730;  son  of  John  North;  m.  1,  Elizabeth 
Lewis;  m.  2,  Elizabeth  Pitson,  of  Boston;  Children: 
Joseph,  Mary,  William. — Eaton's  Warren,  p.  593. 

Noetox,  John,  of  Westminster,  Vt. ;  from  Scotland; 
Child:  Anna. — Randall’s  Chesterfield,  p.  240. 

Norty,  Peter,  Boston,  !Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  before 
1720;  int.  m.  Bose  Hicks  of  Middleberry,  May  30, 
1720. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  98. 

Nugex  [Xugel],  William,  Boston,  Mass.;  an  Irishman 
from  Philadelphia,  April  21,  1727 ;  warned  out,  July 
11  (return)  ;  warned  April  21,  1727. — Suffolk  Court 
Files,  20510;  Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  167. 

Nutt,  David,  of  Camden,  Maine;  from  Scotland  or  Ire¬ 
land;  b.  1738;  Child:  Nancy;  d.  1797. — Eaton’s 
Thoma^ton,  p.  340. 

Nutt,  John,  of  Camden,  Maine;  from  Scotland  or  Ire¬ 
land;  m.  1,  - ;  m.  2,  - ;  Children:  David, 

William,  Joanna,  Ashley,  John,  Elizah,  Nancy,  Su¬ 
san. — Easton’s  Thomaston,  p.  340. 

Nuttes,  James,  to  New  England,  from  Blackburn,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  1699,  in  the  “Virginia,”  Edmund  Ball, 
master ;  eighteen  years  old,  with  seven  years  to  serve. 
— N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  64,  p.  259. 

Oberlack,  John  Godfrey,  of  Broad  Bay,  Maine;  from 
Germany,  before  1760. — Miller’s  Waldohoro,  p.  51. 

Obeelock,  see  Overlock. 

O’Briex,  John,  of  Castine  and  Warren,  Maine;  from 
Ireland,  schoolmaster;  b.  1755,  Craig,  Ireland;  m. 
Mary  Starrett,  Nov.  14,  1785;  Children:  Eliza^th, 
Lewis,  Mary,  John,  Edward,  James,  Sarah,  Bebecca, 
William,  George,  Thomas,  David;  d.  June  19,  1828. 
— Eaton’s  Warren,  pp.  593-4. 

O’Briex,  Morris,  of  Scarborough  and  Machias,  Maine; 
from  Cork,  Ireland,  cir.  1740;  a  tailor;  m.  Mary 
Keen,  of  Kittery,  d.  1805;  Children:  Gideon,  Jere¬ 
miah,  John,  William,  Dennis,  Joseph,  Martha,  Jo¬ 
anna,  !Mary;  d.  1799. — Southgate’s  Scarborough,  p. 
176;  Drisko’s  Machias,  pp.  513,  514. 

O’Hara,  Bev.  Joseph,  from  England  to  Providence  in 
New  England,  1728. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  p.  48. 
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Oliphant,  Andrew,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  from  Scotland, 
cir.  1762;  removed  to  South  Carolina. — Thomas’s 
History  of  Printing,  Vol.  2,  p.  234. 

Oliver,  George,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  from  Madeira,  before 
1764;  m.  Hannah  Manning,  int.  Oct.  20,  1764. — 
Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  56. 

Oliver,  Lancelot,  of  Barre,  Mass.;  from  the  North  of 
Ireland;  b.  1704;  “brother”  of  William  Walker; 
1741  member  of  the  Church  at  Georgetown;  m.  Mary 
Walker,  1741,  who  outlived  her  husband;  Children: 
William,  Margaret,  James,  David,  Robert,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Katherine;  d.  June  21,  1781,  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age. — Worcester  Probate,  Series  A,  Case 
44358;  Barre  Vital  Records,  p.  259. 

Oliver,  Robert,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Yea  ton,  North¬ 
umberland,  before  1715;  m.  Pasco  Malvern,  of  New¬ 
castle,  N.  H.,  in  Portsmouth,  Oct.  7,  1715. — N.  E. 
Hist.  Oen.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  272. 

Orph,  Nicholas,  of  Broad  Bay,  !Maine;  from  Germany, 
with  Hans  George  Hahn;  m.  Jklargaret  - . — Mil¬ 

ler’s  Waldoboro,  p.  64. 

Orr,  Clement,  of  Orr’s  Island,  Harpswell,  Me. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1742;  brother  of  Joseph  Orr. — Wheeler’s 
BrunswicTc,  p.  845. 

Orr,  John,  of  Mair  Point,  Brunswick,  Maine;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  early  18th  cen. ;  m.  Susan  Skolfield;  no  issue. 
— Wheeler’s  Brunswick,  p.  846. 

Orr,  John,  of  Chester,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland  in  1736  or  7 ; 
m.  Martha  Templeton,  sister  of  Allen  Templeton; 
Children:  James,  Mollv. — Chase’s  Chester,  pp.  497, 
572. 

Orr,  John,  of  Goffstown,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1754;  b.  1721  at  Antrim;  m.  Jane  McConnell,  of 
Pembroke,  1735,  d.  1817;  Children:  Samuel,  John, 
Rebecca,  Mary  Katherine,  William;  d.  March  23, 
1809. — Hadley’s  Goffstown,  p.  362. 

Orr,  Joseph,  of  Orr’s  Island,  Harpswell,  Maine;  from 
Ireland,  before  1742;  m.  Mrs.  William  Wyer;  Chil¬ 
dren:  Mary,  Lettice. — Wheeler’s  Brunswick,  p.  845. 
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Oee,  Mary,  of  Brunswick,  Maine;  from  Ireland,  before 
1742 ;  sister  of  Clement  and  Joseph. — Wheeler’s 
Brunswick,  pp.  845-6. 

Oeeock,  David,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston  before  1723; 
m.  Sarah  Tillet,  Oct.  31,  1723;  Child:  Edward. — 
Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  115. 

Oesboen,  James,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1722;  int.  m.  Elizabeth  Stevens,  Oct.  22,  1722. 
— Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  159. 

OsBOEN,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Eastham,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland 
or  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  October,  1707 ;  “bringing 
letters  of  commendation  subscribed  by  Rev.  Robert 
Rainey  of  Xewry,  County  Down”;  said  to  be  22 
years  old;  b.  about  1685;  m.,  Edgartown,  Mass., 
Jedidah  Smith,  Jan.  1,  1710;  teacher  at  Sandwich, 
Phnnouth,  etc.;  ordained  1718;  m.  Mrs.  Experience 
Hopkins,  b.  Chatham,  in  Boston,  Oct.  19,  1743;  d. 
probably  at  Boston,  about  1774. — Doane  Family  pp. 
498-515. 

OsBOENE,  Samuel,  of  Eastham  and  Boston,  Mass.;  from 
Ireland,  1718;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin; 
minister  of  Eastham,  1718-1738;  schoolmaster  in 
Boston;  died  “at  a  great  age.” — History  of  Barn¬ 
stable  County,  pp.  383,  391“  (probably  the  same  as 
the  above). 

Ott,  Peter,  of  Rockport,  Maine;  from  Germany;  Chil¬ 
dren:  Elizabeth,  Peter;  d.  at  great  age. — Eaton’s 
Thomaston,  p.  344. 

Ottebson,  Andrew,  of  Hookset,  N.  II.;  from  Ireland, 
before  1760?;  brother  of  William  Otterson. — Chase’s 
Chester,  pp.  572,  573. 

Otteesox,  Ann,  of  Chester,  H.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1760;  sister  of  Andrew  and  William;  m.  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown. — Chase’s  Chester,  pp.  477,  478,  573. 

Otteesox,  William,  of  Chester,  If.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1760;  m.  -  Temple;  Children:  James, 

Mary;  d.  1760. — Chase’s  Chester,  p.  572. 

OuLD,  Richard,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  cir. 
1713;  int.  m.  Mercy  Pilkenton,  May  24,  1714. — 
Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  93. 

OvEELOCK,  John,  of  Ashburnham,  Mass,  [also  Aberlock] 
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from  Germany,  1758;  m.  Mary  - ;  Children: 

John,  Philip,  Elizabeth,  Jacob;  d.  Jan.  2,  1783,  aet. 
80. — Stearns’  Ashhurnharn,  p.  800;  Ashburnham 
Vital  Records. 

Owen,  Humphrey,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  alias  Isaac  Moore; 
from  Xew  York,  1730. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  1725-32,  p.  87. 

OxENTON,  William,  Boston,  Mass. ;  shipwright,  from  Lon¬ 
don,  April  27,  1727;  warned  out  July  11  (return). 
— Suffolk  Court  Files,  20510;  Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  13,  p.  167. 

Paccanet,  Michael,  Boston,  Mass.;  seaman;  from  Xorth 
Carolina;  warned  out  June  15,  1735;  with  a  wife 
and  blind  daughter. — Boston  Selectman’s  Rec.,  1701- 

15,  p.  230. 

Pace,  James,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Great  Britain,  before 
1714;  int.  m.  Eliza.  Ward,  July  7,  1714;  Child:  per¬ 
haps  Peter. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  93. 
Page,  John;  from  South  Carolina;  b.  cir.  1716;  volun¬ 
teer  against  the  West  Indies,  1740. — Colonial  Wars, 
1899. 

Page,  Robert,  of  Wells,  Me. ;  from  Donaghedy,  Barony  of 
Strabane,  County  Tyrone. — Bourne’s  Wells,  p.  313. 
Paine,  Benjamin,  Boston,  ^klass. ;  from  London,  before 
1734;  int.  m.  Sarah  Godfrey,  Oct.  31,  1734. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  222. 

Paine,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  London  to  Bos¬ 
ton  on  the  “Minerva,”  1774,  to  settle;  gentleman, 
aged  24. 

Painter,  Richard,  Boston,  !Mass. ;  from  England,  1716; 
warned  out  July  8,  ten  weeks  residence. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  11. 

Pake,  Ann,  of  Rhode  Island;  from  London,  on  the  ship 
“Charlotte,”  aged  40;  “going  to  her  husband.” — 
N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  63,  p.  21. 

Pallet,  Joseph,  of  Canterbury,  H.  H. ;  Spanish  stow¬ 
away;  b.  Dec.  19,  1723;  m.  1,  Jane  - ,  d.  Aug. 

16,  1794,  aged  70  years;  Child:  ^fathaniel;  m.  2, 

Lydia  - ,  d.  Sept.  12,  1822;  d.  Dec.  1823,  aet. 

100  years. — Lyford’s  Canterbury,  p.  275. 

Palmer,  J oseph,  of  Braintree,  Mass. ;  from  England, 
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1746:  b.  Shaugh,  Devonshire,  1716;  m.  Mary 
Cranch,  of  Brood,  Devon;  d.  1788. — Pattee’s  Brain¬ 
tree,  pp.  486-490. 

Paris,  Amos,  of  Dresden,  Maine;  from  France,  Hugue¬ 
not. — Huguenots  in  Dresden,  Me.,  p.  18. 

Paek,  Alexander,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ;  from  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  1728-9;  b.  1688,  in  Scotland;  m. 
Margaret  Waugh,  b.  cir.  1691,  d.  May  11,  1750; 
Children:  Robert,  Jennet,  Thomas,  Alexander, 
Sarah,  Mary,  Joseph;  d.  January  26,  1760. — Morri¬ 
son’s  Windham,  p.  713;  Parle  Family,  p.  178. 

Park,  William,  of  Groton,  Mass.;  from  Scotland,  1756, 
to  Boston;  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Oct.  7,  1704;  m. 
Anna  Law  in  Glasgow,  May  6,  1730,  d.  October  2, 
1789;  Children:  Margaret,  Janette;  d.  June  17, 
1788. — Green’s  Groton  Historical  Series;  Park 
Family,  pp.  194-5. 

Parkes,  John,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1716;  m.  Susanna  Preston,  Oct.  14,  1716. — N.  E. 
Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  393. 

Parker,  Doctor  - ,  of  Machias,  Maine;  from  Ivova 

Scotia,  before  1776;  m.  Judith  Lunt;  Children:  Sam¬ 
uel  P.,  John,  Phillips. — 100th  Anniversary  of  Ma¬ 
chias,  p.  158. 

Parker,  William,  of  Rhode  Island;  from  County  Water¬ 
ford,  Ireland,  before  1775;  b.  cir.  1734. — Murray’s 
Irish  Rhode  Islanders,  p.  28. 

Parkixson,  William,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H.,  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  1744;  m.  Esther  Woods;  Children: 
Henry,  Aaron,  Jonathan,  Reuben,  Esther,  Elizabeth, 
Sylvanus,  William,  Katherine,  Mary,  Susan. — Coch¬ 
ran’s  Francestown,  p.  806. 

Parkis,  Andrew,  of  Boston;  from  Ireland,  1719;  cooper. 
— Cullen’s  Irish  in  Boston,  p.  51. 

Parsons,  Lawrence,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Ireland, 
1740:  m.  Eleanor  Young;  Children:  James,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Lawrence,  Dorothy,  Mary,  Eleanor,  Sarah;  d. 
Cushing,  Maine. — Eaton’s  Warren,  p.  418,  63. 

Patrick,  Christopher,  to  Kew  England ;  from  Great  Mus- 
grove,  Westmoreland,  1699,  in  the  “Virginia,”  Ed- 
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mund  Ball,  master;  twenty  years  old,  with  seven 
years  to  serve. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  64,  p. 
259. 

Patrick,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  from  Ireland  before 
1733;  of  Palmer,  1734. — Perry’s  Scotch-Irish,  p.  14, 
Patrick,  Matthew,  of  Warren,  Mass. ;  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  cir.  1724;  b.  1681;  m.  Mary  - ;  Chil¬ 

dren:  John,  Thomas,  Isaac,  Matthew;  d.  Xov.  10, 
1767,  G.  S. — Ly ford’s  Canterbury,  pp.  277-8. 
Patrick,  Robert,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1720;  m.  Margaret - ,  Rutland,  June,  1720; 

Children :  Dinai,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  Mary,  Robert, 
— Vital  Rec.  of  Rutland,  p.  75;  Reed’s  Rutland, 

p.  82. 

Patten,  Actor,  of  Kennebunk,  Maine;  from  Coleraine, 
Flying  Point  in  Freeport,  and  Surry,  Maine;  from 
Colerain,  Ireland,  cir.  1737 ;  Elder  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Ireland;  Child:  John. — Wheeler’s 
Brunstvick,  p.  846. 

Patten,  Actor,  of  Kennebunk,  Maine;  from  Colerain, 
Ireland,  cir.  1737 ;  b.  in  Ireland,  Jan.  22,  1737,  son 
of  Robert  Patten;  m.  Jane  McLellan,  daughter  of 
Hugh  ilcLellan,  of  Gorham,  IMe.,  b.  1746,  d.  1835 ; 
Children:  Elizabeth,  Robert,  Actor,  Mary  Abigail, 
Jane,  Rebecca,  Hugh,  Rachel,  William,  Margaret;  d. 
1816. — Wheeler’s  Brunswick,  p.  846. 

Patten,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ;  arrived  from  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  1718,  in  the  ship  “William,”  Robert  Montgom¬ 
ery,  master;  with  a  wife  and  one  child. — Court  of 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Suffolk  County. 

Patten,  John,  of  Brunswick,  Maine;  from  Coleraine, 
Ireland,  cir.  1727;  b.  1717;  son  of  Actor  Patten; 
m.  Mary  Means,  daughter  of  Robert  Means,  d.  1798; 
Children:  Robert.  Sarah  Jane,  Mary,  Hannah,  Mar¬ 
garet,  John,  William,  Thomas,  Matthew,  Dorcas, 
Actor;  d.  1795. — Wheeler’s  Brunswick,  p.  846. 
Patten,  John,  of  Bedford,  K.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 

1728 ;  in  Bedford  in  1738 ;  m.  Mary - ,  d.  October 

21,  1764;  Children:  Samuel,  Matthew;  d.  April  14, 
1746. — History  of  Bedford,  p.  1036. 

{To  he  continued) 
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{Continued  from  Vol.  LXVI,  page  394.) 

1288.  Geobge  Henby,  b.  12  Mar.  1827;  m.  14  Oct.  1856  at  But¬ 

ler,  N.  Y.,  Rebecca,  dau,  of  Austin  and  Sarah  (Wisner) 
Roe;  b.  28  Aug.  1835;  he  d.  at  Buffalo  22  June  1881; 
the  widow  resided  in  Buffalo  in  1898;  d.  1908.  Ch. :  1. 
Andrews,  b.  27  June  1857  at  Red  Creek;  m.  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  8  Oct.  1885,  Aveline  Cranford;  d.  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  23  Feb.  1886  ;  2.  Austin  Roe,  b.  25  Sept,  1860  at 
Red  Creek;  m.  at  Buffalo,  1  June  1886,  Alice  Elizabeth 
Lewis ;  ch. :  1.  Charlotte  Rebecca,  b.  17  Feb.  1887 ;  2. 
Louise  Lewis,  b.  3  June  1888;  3.  Sarah  Wisner,  b.  25 
Dec.  1889;  4.  Austin  Roe,  b.  9  Aug.  1894;  3.  William 
George,  b.  5  Nov.  1866,  at  Red  Creek;  m.  at  Buffalo, 
18  Nov.  1894,  Margaret  Frost;  res.  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
1909;  4.  Lillian  Hattie,  b.  23  Dec.  1870,  at  Buffalo;  d. 
28  Mar.  1879.  George  Henry  Preston  was  a  grain  com¬ 
mission  merchant. 

1289.  William  Ibvine,  b.  3  Sept.  1828;  m.  at  Cleveland,  Os¬ 

wego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  21  Oct.  1851,  Laura  Reynolds;  lived  in 
1898,  in  New  York  City;  no  children. 

1290.  Mabel  Ann,  b.  24  Oct.  1830;  unmarried;  was  living  in 

1898  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  who  furnished  the  record  of 
this  family. 

1291.  Maby  Elizabeth,  b.  6  Nov.  1832;  d.  at  Red  Creek  9  Apr. 

1864 ;  m.  at  Red  Creek  14  Oct.  1856,  Emmerson  T.  Crane ; 
he  lived  in  San  Lorenzo,  Cal.,  in  1898.  Ch. :  1.  Andrews 
Preston  Crane,  b.  26  Nov.  1857 ;  2.  Emmerson  Herndon 
Crane,  b.  26  Nov.  1857;  m.  -  Tracey. 

1292.  Sylvanus  Miles,  b.  29  Feb.  1836;  d.  19  Mar.  1841. 

1293.  Richabd  Montgomeby,  b.  19  Oct.  1838;  d.  13  Mar.  1841. 

1294.  Andbews,  b.  21  Apr.  1841;  d.  23  Mar.  1842. 

1295.  Habvey  Miles,  b.  21  Apr.  1843;  d.  4  Nov.  1863. 

1296.  M.abtha  Washington,  b.  13  Oct.  1845;  d.  at  Durham, 

Conn.,  18  Feb.  1879;  m.  at  Buffalo,  30  June  1868,  Rev. 
Albert  H.  Wyatt;  he  lived  in  1898  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ch. :  1.  Mabel  Preston  Wyatt,  b.  20  Dec.  1870  at  New 
York  City;  m.  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  1  Aug.  1895,  Harry 
B.  Jepson;  2.  William  Abbott  Wyatt,  b.  31  Mar.  1874, 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  3.  Albert  Hermon,  b.  Feb.  1876,  at 
Brooklyn;  d.  July  1870. 


(•>37) 
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1297.  Sylvanus  Feebis,  b.  14  Sept.  1848  in  Red  Creek;  d.  22 

Apr.  1850. 

Andrews  Preston  was  a  merchant  in  Cato,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  in  Red  Creek,  K.  Y.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Hew  York  in  1827,  1835  and 
1840.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 

VII.  749.  Samuel  Preston  (Samuel,  Jacob,  Ja¬ 
cob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Columbus,  Chenango 
Co.,  H.  Y.,  16  July  1800;  died  in  Oneida,  Mich.,  19 
June  1883;  married  in  Ira,  Cayuga  Co.,  H.  Y.,  8  Feb. 
1827,  Rebecca  Hoble,  daughter  of  Parmenas  and  Rebecca 
(Xoble)  Sprague;  lx)rn  in  Ira  13  Oct.  1807;  died  in 
Oneida  27  Apr.  1897  (died  in  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.  ^Irs. 
F.  M.  Hotchkiss.). 

Children : 

1298.  Rodolphus,  b.  21  Jan.  1829;  d.  19  Feb.  1829. 

1299.  S.ABAH  Louisa,  b.  23  Jan.  1830,  in  Ira,  N.  Y. 

1300.  Jaspek  Newton,  b.  5  Oct.  1832,  in  Ira,  N.  Y. ;  m.  2  Aug. 

1857,  in  Oneida,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich.,  Janet  Johnston  of 
Cornwall,  Ontario;  bom  there  12  June  1834.  Ch. :  1. 
Samuel  Adam  Johnston,  b.  4  July  1858  in  Lansing, 
Mich.;  m.  1  Nov.  1884  at  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.,  Clara 
May  Bloomburg;  ch. :  (a)  Janet  Marie,  b.  10  Dec.  1886, 
in  Austin,  Texas;  he  d.  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  17  Aug. 
1889 ;  2.  Sarah  Rebecca,  b.  27  Apr.  1860 ;  m.  Nov.  1888 
Norman  F.  Jenks,  Portland,  Ore.;  3.  Flora  Cornelia, 
b.  22  Nov.  1862  in  Lansing,  Mich.;  m.  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  19  June  1889,  Finlay  Montgomery  Hotchkiss;  b. 
23  Apr.  1849  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland;  ch. :  (a)  Anne 
Camilla,  b.  14  Jan.  1891  in  Los  Angeles;  (b)  James 
Samuel  Preston,  b.  19  June  1893 ;  4.  Mary  Ann,  b.  17 
Sept.  1864 ;  d.  20  May  1870 ;  5.  George,  b.  2  Mar.  1868 ; 
d.  1  Apr.  1868:  6.  Georgiana,  b.  2  Mar.  1868;  d.  13  Sept. 
1870;  7.  Ella,  b.  11  Sept.  1872;  d.  11  Sept.  1872.  Jasper 
Newton  Preston  in  1899  was  an  architect  in  Los  Angeles 
and  was  supervising  architect  of  the  Texas  State 
Capitol. 

1301.  Samltel  Horace,  b.  25  Oct.  1837  in  Oneida;  m.  there  5 

Mar.  1863,  E\‘eline  Orinda,  dau.  of  Bailey  and  Samantha 
D.  (Sprague)  Sills;  b.  in  Victory,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
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24  Apr.  1S35 ;  was  living  in  1898  in  Lansing,  Mich.  He 
was  a  farmer.  He  was  Highway  Commissioner  three 
}*ears;  Township  Supervisor  seven  years  and  two  years 
us  chairman;  he  was  Representative  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1887. 

1302.  Samantha  Diantha,  b.  23  Mar.  1839  in  Oneida. 

1303.  Charles  Montgomebt,  b.  24  Sept.  1841  in  Oneida. 

Samuel  Preston  was  a  farmer  in  Oneida,  Eaton  Coun¬ 
ty,  Michigan. 

VII.  757.  Maevix  Peeston  (Charles,  Jacob,  Ja¬ 
cob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Brookfield,  Vt.,  13 
Dec.  1803;  died  in  Marshall,  Mich.,  3  Oct.  1845;  mar¬ 
ried  in  Emmett,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  4  June  1840,  Har¬ 
riet,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Jerusha  (Brown)  Spencer; 
born  in  Clarendon,  Y.,  22  Aug.  1818. 

Children  bom  in  Marshall,  Mich.: 

Katherine  Maria,  b.  6  June  1841;  m.  25  Dec.  1865,  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  William  Wilberforce  Byington;  d. 
16  Xov.  1898;  no  children;  residence  Albany,  N.  Y., 
after  1884. 

Nathaniel  Spencer,  b.  8  Aug.  1842 ;  m.  25  Dec.  1873,  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Mary  E.  Hess.  Ch. :  1.  Charles  Marvin, 
b.  30  Sept.  1874,  at  Indianapolis;  2.  Frances  Emily,  b. 

25  Mar.  1876,  at  Detroit;  m.  at  Indianapolis,  July  1895, 
Alexander  Paton;  b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1863;  res. 
Paris,  France;  3.  Raymond  Eugene,  b.  2  Feb.  1880,  at 
Medina,  Ohio. 

Julia,  b.  4  Mar.  1844;  d.  25  Sept.  1844. 

Marvin,  b.  11  Mar.  1846;  m.  26  May,  1866,  at  ^mcoe, 
Canada,  Frances  Elizabeth  Fuller.  Ch. :  1.  Eva  M.,  b. 
1868 ;  d.  when  8  months  old.  Marvin  Preston  lived  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1899. 

Marvin  Preston,  Sen.,  was  first  a  farmer  and  then  a 
surveyor.  He  was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
first  County  Clerk  and  the  first  County  Treasurer  of 
Calhoun  County,  holding  all  of  these  offices  at  the  same 
time. 

VTI.  759.  Nathaniel  Peeston  (Charles,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Brookfield,  Vt., 
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11  April  1809 ;  died  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  26  Nov.  1871 ; 
married  11  May  1843  in  Terre  Haute,  Charlotte,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Michael  and  Charlotte  (Abbott)  Wood;  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  18  March  1820;  died  in  Terra 
Haute  23  Jan.  1905. 

Children  born  in  Terre  Haute: 

William  Marvin,  b.  4  Mar.  1844;  d.  in  Terre  Haute,  2 
Mar.  1881. 

Margaret,  b.  9  May  1846;  was  living  in  Terre  Haute  in 
1914. 

Nathaniel,  b.  28  Apr.  1848;  m.  Aug.  1874,  Martha  Cole. 
Ch. :  1.  Charlotte  Wood,  b.  19  June  1875;  2.  Natalie, 
b.  10  Apr.  1880;  3.  Russell  Hayne,  b.  6  Jan.  1882;  4. 
William  Marvin,  b.  17  June  1884;  5.  Henry  Spencer, 
b.  15  Feb.  1890. 

John  Wood,  b.  24  Nov.  1849. 

Nathaniel  Preston  first  moved  from  Vermont  to  Mar¬ 
shall,  Mich.,  where  he  was  bookkeeper  at  a  blast  furnace. 
He  afterward  taught  school  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  later 
went  to  Terre  Haute,  where  he  was  cashier  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana,  which  position  he  held  until  his  health 
failed  when  he  took  up  farming  about  1850. 

VII.  763.  Aevah  Peeston  (Roswell,  Jacob,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  17  Nov. 
1802;  died  in  Cohoctah,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich.,  16  May 
1862 ;  married  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  18  Aug.  1830,  Olive, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Olive  (Pierce)  Litchfield;  born 
in  Brooklyn,  16  Sept.  1807 ;  died  in  Cohoctah,  30  Sept. 
1846;  he  married,  second,  Rachael  Houghtaling  1  Sept. 
1847. 

Children : 

1304.  James  Alvah,  b.  26  Dec.  1831,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  m. 
22  Feb.  1860,  at  Owasso,  Mich.,  Sarah  Jane  Clarity; 
b.  in  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4  June  1836.  Ch. :  1. 
John  Riley,  b.  12  Sept.  1863,  at  Cohoctah;  2.  James 
Fred,  b.  1  May  1865  at  Cohoctah;  3.  Belle,  b.  2  April 
1872,  at  Howell,  Mich.  James  A.  Preston  resided  at 
Corunna,  Mich.,  until  after  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1862,  when  he  moved  to  the  family  homestead  at 
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Cohoctah,  where  he  remained  until  1870.  He  resided 
at  Howell  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  1899  was  a 
resident  of  Detroit,  dividing  his  time  between  his  home 
there  and  his  farm  at  Cohoctah, 

1305.  John  Litchfield,  b.  3  Jan.  1836  at  Pittsfield,  Mich.; 

enlisted  in  the  Union  army  for  three  years,  or  during 
the  war,  in  1861,  being  appointed  corporal  in  Company 
B  of  Col.  Rankin’s  First  Regiment  of  Lancers,  Michi¬ 
gan  Volunteers.  He  died  16  Jan.  1862  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  while  the  troops  were  stationed  at  Detroit. 

After  his  marriage  Alvah  Preston  emigrated  to  Michi¬ 
gan  Territory.  They  resided  first  at  Ann  Arbor  and  in 
1832  purchased  a  farm  in  Pittsfield,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Ann  Arbor,  and  resided  there  until  1837,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  in  Cohoctah,  Livingston  Co.,  Michigan, 

VII.  764.  Roswell  Peeston  (Roswell,  Jacob,  Ja¬ 
cob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  2 
Oct.  1804;  died  in  Pittsfield,  Mich.,  25  Mar.  1877;  mar¬ 
ried  in  Lima,  Mich.,  8  Mar.  1837,  Frances  Ann,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Asa  and  -  (Arnold)  Hurlburt;  born  in  East 

Haddam,  Conn,,  2  April  1817 ;  died  in  Pittsfield  31 
March  1882. 

Children : 

1306.  Maey  E.,  b.  11  Sept.  1838,  in  Freedom,  Mich.;  d.  unm. 

22  ^[ar.  1895. 

1307.  Cynthia  M.,  b.  26  Oct.  1840,  in  Freedom,  Mich.;  m.  9 

Xov.  1865,  Henry  Shier;  res.,  Kipp,  Kansas;  3  children. 

1308.  Henry  H.,  b.  28  May  1843,  in  Freedom,  Mich. ;  unmarried ; 

lived  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Pittsfield  in  1899. 

1309.  Charlotte  A.,  b.  2  Mar.  1846  in  Pittsfield,  Mich.;  d.  25 

Xov.  1871 ;  unm. 

1310.  Angeline  a.,  b.  30  Aug.  1848,  in  Pittsfield;  d.  8  June 

1895;  unm. 

1311.  Adelaide  J.,  b.  8  June  1851,  in  Pittsfield;  m,  2  Apr.  1885, 

Henrj-  A.  Blair;  res.,  Kipp,  Kansas. 

1312.  Flora  J.,  b.  4  Jan.  1856,  in  Pittsfield;  d,  1  Nov.  1880; 

unm. 

Roswell  Preston  was  apprenticed  to  a  fuller,  near 
Hampton,  Conn.,  during  his  boyhood.  In  1830  he  went 
to  Ohio,  where  he  worked  in  woolen  mills  for  two  years. 
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He  returned  to  Connecticut  in  1832,  and  after  a  brief 
visit,  accompanied  his  father  on  his  journey  to  Michigan 
territory.  He  located  a  tract  of  wild  land  in  Freedom, 
three  miles  east  from  his  father’s  location.  After  build¬ 
ing  a  dwelling  house  he  passed  the  winter  in  Ohio  work¬ 
ing  at  his  trade.  In  1833  he  returned  to  Michigan  and 
commenced  clearing  and  tilling  his  farm.  He  remained 
there  for  twelve  years,  during  which  period  his  three 
eldest  children  were  born. 

In  1845  he  sold  his  farm  in  Freedom  and  purchased 
an  improved  farm  in  Pittsfield,  a  few  miles  west  from 
Ypsilanti.  That  farm  was  owned  in  1899  by  his  son, 
Henry  H.  Preston.  Roswell  Preston  was  an  avowed 
Abolitionist.  (For  a  further  account,  see  “A  History 
of  Captain  Roswell  Preston.”) 

VII.  766.  William  Preston  (Roswell,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hampton,  Conn., 
19  Aug.  1808;  died  in  Grass  Lake,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich., 
29  April  1882;  married  in  Freedom,  Mich.,  4  Feb.  1836, 
Angeline,  daughter  of  David  Raymond,  born  in  Benton, 
X.  Y.,  17  July  1810,  died  in  Grass  Lake,  21  Mar.  1883. 

Children  bom  in  Freedom: 

1313.  William  Wallace,  b.  22  Jan.  1837;  m.  in  Illinois,  27  Oct. 

1878,  Mary  E,  Divens,  who  d.  in  Larrimer,  Kansas, 
11  May  1882 ;  m.  2nd,  1884,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Clevenger, 
b.  in  Iowa,  9  Sept.  1865.  Ch.,  bom  in  Montgomery, 
Kansas:  1.  Walter  Delevan,  b.  6  Nov.  1879;  2.  Hattie 
Angeline,  b.  19  Apr.  1881,  d.  30  Sept.  1885 ;  3.  Homer 
Orlando,  b.  14  Oct.  1884 ;  4.  Alvah  Leander,  b.  16  Aug. 
1886 ;  5.  Arvilla  Victoria,  b.  14  Feb.  1887 ;  6.  Georgia 
Ellen,  b.  13  Sept.  1889,  d.  1  Mar.  1891.  William  Wallace 
Preston  was  a  student  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  He  resided  (1899)  at  Montgomery,  Kansas. 

1314.  Charles  Delavan,  b.  3  Mar.  1847;  m.  in  Ionia,  Mich., 

9  Dec.  1874,  Kittie  E.  Cowden.  Ch. :  1.  William  K.,  b. 
at  Grass  Lake,  1  Jan.  1877 ;  2.  Clarence  D.,  b.  16  Aug. 
1878;  3.  Ella,  b.  9  Oct.  1880;  4.  Norma  M.,  b.  24  Apr. 
1882;  5.  Alfred  L.,  b.  4  Oct.  1885;  6.  Eunice,  b.  11  June 
1896.  Charles  D.  Preston  is  an  enterprising  farmer, 
living  (1899)  on  the  family  homestead  at  Grass  Lake. 
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William  Preston  resided  at  Hampton,  Conn.,  until 
1833,  when  he  accompanied  his  father’s  family  in  the 
migration  to  Michigan.  In  1835,  he  and  his  brother  Ja¬ 
cob  became  joint  owners  of  their  father’s  farm,  William 
taking  the  westerly  portion  of  the  tract,  on  which  he  built 
a  comfortable  frame  house,  a  barn,  and  made  other  im¬ 
provements.  In  1866  he  sold  his  farm  in  Freedom  and 
purchased  another  in  Grass  Lake,  Michigan,  adjoining  the 
farm  recently  purchased  by  his  brother  Jacob. 

VII.  767.  Jacob  Phestojt  (Eoswell,  Jacob,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  2  May 
1810;  died  at  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  30  Sept.  1881;  married 
in  Sharon,  Mich.,  5  Jan.  1837,  Lucy  Witter,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Tustin  and  Elizabeth  (Witter)  Killam;  born 
in  Paupac,  Penn.,  16  July  1812;  died  in  Freedom,  Mich., 
26  Feb.  1846;  married  2nd,  2  Dec.  1846,  at  Stockbridge, 
Mich.,  Lucina  E.  Richardson,  born  in  Vermont,  9  Xov. 
1809;  died  in  Freedom,  16  Mar.  1859;  married  3d.  in 
Augusta,  Mich.,  5  April  1860,  Charlotte  C.  Stitt,  born  in 
Oxford  County,  Canada,  9  Sept.  1826. 

Children  born  in  Freedom: 

1315.  Theodore,  b.  30  Jan.  1838.  After  taking  a  course  of  in¬ 

struction  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  he 
was  a  teacher.  He  was  also  a  contractor  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  drainage  canals  of  Washtenaw  County. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1861  he  enlisted  for  three  years 
or  during  the  war,  in  Company  B,  Second  Regiment  of 
Col.  Berdan’s  Sharp  Shooters  and  was  assigned  to 
McClellan’s  Army  of  the  Potomac.  About  a  year  after 
his  enlistment,  Theodore,  while  in  camp,  contracted  a 
malignant  fever  and  was  transferred  to  the  military 
hospital  at  Alexandria,  w’here  he  died  2  Sept.  1862. 
He  was  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Alexandria. 

1316.  Edward  Myers,  b.  4  May  1841 ;  d.  24  Apr.  1903 ;  m.  in 

Nevada  City,  Cal.,  8  Nov.  1870,  Maggie  H.,  dau.  of 
Hiram  M.  and  Elvira  (Kidd)  Hinds;  bom  in  Glasgow, 
Kentucky,  9  Mar.  1848 ;  died  in  Nevada  City,  2  June 
1889.  Child:  Myers  Albert,  b.  in  Nevada  City,  30  Dec. 
1874.  He  took  a  special  course  at  the  State  University 
and  graduated  from  Cooper’s  Medical  College  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  Dec.  1897.  He  then  took  a  course 
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at  the  Hopkins  Art  Institute  in  San  Francisco.  In  1914 
he  was  with  the  Foote  Concrete  Machinery  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Edward  M.  Preston  graduated  from  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  in  1862.  Four  jears  after  his 
graduation  the  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  M.  S.  In  1863  he  sailed  for  California  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  taught  school  for  several 
years  and  was  twice  elected  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Nevada  County.  He  was  president  of  the 
Citizens  Bank  from  its  incorporation  in  1876.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  Nevada  County  in 

1888  and  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  sessions  of 

1889  and  1891.  He  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
State  Reform  School  for  wayward  boys.  Before  its 
final  passage  the  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  and  the 
institution  was  officially  designated  as  the  Preston 
School  of  Industry.  He  was  elected  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  of  California  in  1895. 

1317.  Maeccs  Killam,  b.  2  Dec.  1841 ;  m.  16  Aug.  1876,  at 

Mason,  Mich.,  Anna  E.,  dau.  of  Henry  A.  and  Lucy  Ann 
(Hicks)  Hawley;  b.  in  Vevay,  Mich.,  25  Mar.  1853.  Ch. : 
1.  Lucy  Ann,  b.  25  Aug.  1878,  d.  3  Mar.  1883 ;  2.  Maggie 
Belle,  b.  5  Feb.  1880;  3.  Florence  Adelle,  b.  4  Sept.  1881, 
d.  21  Mar.  1883 ;  4.  Jennie  Hawley,  b.  25  Mar.  1884 ; 
5.  Olive  Dea,  b.  1  April  1886 ;  6.  Clara  B.,  b.  20  Dec.  1887. 

Marcus  K.  Preston,  in  1899,  was  a  farmer  in  Grass 
Lake,  Michigan,  having  succeeded  his  father  as  owner 
of  the  family  homestead,  his  brother  Charles,  and  his 
father’s  widow,  Charlotte,  living  with  him.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  a  common  school  education,  Marcus  took  a 
course  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti. 

1318.  Benjamin  Tustin  Killam,  b.  26  Jan.  1846;  m.  25  Dec. 

1872,  at  Moulton,  Iowa,  Lucy,  dau.  of  Alfred  and  Frances 
(Nordman)  Killam,  b.  at  Marengo,  Mich.,  25  Sept.  1847, 
d.  at  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  29  Apr.  1874;  m.  2nd,  26  Mar. 

1897,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Susie  N.  Tincker,  b.  in  Maine, 
1874.  Ch. :  1.  Edward  Killam,  b.  at  Nevada  City,  23 
Oct.  1873 ;  2.  Madeline  Louise,  b.  at  lone.  Cal.,  5  Mar. 

1898.  Edward  K.  studied  electrical  engineering  at  the 
Michigan  State  University  and  in  1899  was  with  the 
Nevada  County  Electric  Power  Company. 

Benjamin  T.  K.  Preston  completed  a  course  of  studies 
at  the  Union  High  School  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1866,  and 
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then  entered  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1871,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
In  1873,  he  went  to  California  and  located  at  Nevada 
City,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  principal  of  the  High 
School.  Afterward  he  was  successively  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Truckee  Republican,  the  Stockton  Herald, 
and  the  Fresno  Expositor.  He  was  afterward  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  San  Francisco  dailies,  and  was  for  four 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  at  San  Francisco. 
In  1899  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Preston  School  of 
Industry  at  lone,  California. 

1319.  Noeman  Richaedson,  b.  2  Dec.  1847;  d.  10  Aug.  1848. 

1320.  Abnee  Eugene,  b.  21  May  1849;  d.  12  Feb.  1852. 

1321.  Chaeles  Adeubeet,  b.  23  Jan.  1851 ;  lived  in  1899  at  Grass 

Lake,  Mich.,  unmarried. 

Jacob  Preston’s  first  employment  was  as  teacher  in  the 
public  schools.  In  1833  he  accompanied  his  father’s  fam¬ 
ily  to  Michigan,  where  he  obtained  employment  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  John  K.  Bingham,  who  was  employed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  surveyor  of  public  lands.  In  1835  he  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Bingham’s  instruments  and  succeeded  him  as 
U.  S.  Surveyor. 

In  the  partition  of  his  father’s  farm  and  estate  in  1835, 
Jacob  acquired  the  eastern  half  of  the  farm,  with  the 
dwelling  and  farm  buildings,  which  had  been  erected  by 
his  father.  His  mother,  Mehitahle  Preston,  remained 
with  him  on  the  family  homestead. 

In  1847  Jacob  built  a  substantial  frame  dwelling-house, 
which  was  connected  with  the  log-house  by  a  covered  pass¬ 
age.  In  1866  he  sold  the  farm  and  bought  an  improved 
farm  near  the  Village  of  Grass  Lake. 

The  dwellings  of  William  and  Jacob  Preston  in  Free¬ 
dom  were  very  near  each  other.  A  few  months  after 
Jacob  had  located  at  Grass  Lake,  William  sold  his  place 
in  Freedom  and  purchased  another  farm  adjoining  that 
of  his  brother. 

VII.  783.  Henry  Preston  (Eliphalet,  William, 
William,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Rensselaerville, 
N.  Y.,  27  Feb.  1791;  died  16  Mar.  1859;  married  23 
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April  1815,  Abigail  Gibbs  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  who 
died  14  Aug.  1857. 

Children : 

1322.  Lewis  Eliphalet,  b.  20  Feb.  1816;  lived  in  1871  in  West- 

ford,  N.  Y. ;  m.  27  Sept.  1843,  Harriet  E.  Brown  of 
Decatur,  N.  Y.  Ch. ;  1.  Aldelbert  H.,  b.  31  Mar.  1846 ; 
2,  3.  Manly  U.  and  Amanda  A.,  twins,  b.  30  Dec.  1849. 

1323.  Leonard  Fitch,  b.  11  Apr.  1819;  lived  in  1871  in  West- 

ford,  N.  Y. ;  m.  16  Dec.  1840,  Amanda,  dan.  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Williams)  Mason  of  Westford,  b.  Sept.  1819. 
Ch. :  1.  Julius  E.,  b.  14  June  1846;  2.  Mary  F.,  b.  15 
May  1851. 

1324.  Lucy  Almira,  b.  20  Feb.  1822;  m.  16  June  1851,  Fer¬ 

nando  P.  Draper.  Ch. :  1.  Ella  A.,  b.  Aug.  1850 ;  2.  Cleora 
A.,  b.  8  June  1854;  3.  Emma  A.,  8  Mar.  1858. 

1325.  Amanda  Lucinda,  b.  3  Apr.  1825;  m.  19  Feb.  1856,  Horace 

Webster;  d.  28  July  1862;  no  children. 

Henry  Preston  lived  in  Westford,  17.  Y.,  on  the  farm 
on  which  his  father  settled  about  1791. 

VII.  796.  Silas  Preston  (Calvin,  John,  John,  Ja¬ 
cob,  Samuel,  Eoger),  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  16  May 
1793;  died  in  Seneca  Falls,  17.  Y.,  17  May  1831;  mar¬ 
ried  in  Seneca  Falls,  6  April  1819,  Sally  Sherman,  born 
3  Oct.  1801,  in  Heading,  Conn. 

Children ; 

1326.  Lucy  P.,  b.  1821,  in  Seneca  Falls;  m.  17  Oct.  1843,  Syl¬ 

vester  H.  Clarke. 

1327.  John  E.,  b.  1823,  in  Seneca  Falls;  d.  in  Schuylerville, 

N,  Y.,  1836. 

1328.  Rachel,  b.  1826,  in  Waterloo ;  d.  in  Clyde,  K.  Y.,  1857 ; 

m.  Morace  Munson.  Ch. :  Henry  P, 

1329.  Harriet  Elvira,  b.  1830,  in  Cayuga;  m.  18  Mar.  1858, 

Dr.  John  B.  Chapin,  Superintendent  of  Penn.  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia.  Ch. :  1.  Harriet  E.,  m. 
Bodine;  2.  Frances  P.,  m.  Tilberd;  3.  Eleanor  B.,  m. 
Mosher;  4.  John  I.,  of  New’  York. 

Silas  Preston  lived  in  Seneca  Falls,  and  held  the  office 
of  Sheriff. 
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VII.  798.  Philip  Preston  (Calvin,  John,  John, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Eoger),  born  10  March  1797,  in  I^orth 
Gage,  N.  T. ;  died  there  8  April  1873 ;  married  there, 
13  Feb.  1823,  Bershe,  daughter  of  James  and  Anna  (Les¬ 
ter)  King;  born  there  18  Kov.  1796;  died  there  23  Oct. 
1865. 

Children,  bom  in  North  Gage: 

1330.  John  C.,  b.  26  Aug.  1824 ;  m.  23  Mar.  1848 ;  Flora  J.,  dau. 

of  Gilbert  and  Isabell  (Smith)  Blue;  b.  23  Feb.  1825, 
in  North  Gage.  Ch. :  1.  Anna  Cornelia,  b.  5  Sept.  1852 ; 
m.  24  Nov.  1881,  Dr.  R.  Oliver  Phillips  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
John  C.  Preston  was  a  mechanic. 

1331.  James  K.,  b.  16  Feb.  1827;  d.  8  July  1854. 

1332.  Benjamin  L.,  b.  13  Mar.  1829;  d.  24  Apr.  1829. 

1333.  Sally  Ann,  b.  18  Apr.  1830;  d.  26  July  1832. 

1334.  Sally  Ann,  b.  2  July  1832;  m.  7  Sept.  1852,  George 

Hartness. 

1335.  Charles  Bigelow,  b.  29  Dec.  1833;  m.  14  Dec.  1865, 

.Judith,  dau.  of  Luther  and  Roxana  (Moon)  Plumb,  b. 
25  Jan.  1839,  in  Russia,  N.  Y.  Ch. :  Flora  S.,  b.  19  Sept. 
1871,  in  Pompey,  N.  Y.  Charles  Bigelow  Preston  was 
a  farmer  and  resided  (1896)  in  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

1336.  Jane,  b.  31  July  1835 ;  m.  1870,  Thomas  Hartness,  of 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1337.  R.\chel,  b.  28  May  1837;  m.  -  Myers,  of  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

1338.  Mabyett,  b.  7  Mary  1841 ;  d.  4  Jan.  1860. 

Philip  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Korth  Gage, 
Oneida  Co.,  K.  Y. 

VII.  799.  Calvin  Preston,  M.  D.  (Calvin,  John, 
John,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Eoger),  born  2  Feb.  1799;  died 
15  June  1855 ;  married,  in  Eutland,  K.  Y.,  17  Sept.  1827, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  and  Janet  (McKinney) 
McAllister;  born  19  Dec.  1805;  died  9  April  1848;  mar¬ 
ried  second,  18  July  1849,  Sarah  J.  Anderson  of  Johns¬ 
town,  K.  Y. 

Children : 

1339.  Rev.  Charles  Finney,  b.  26  July  1829,  in  Antwerp,  N.  Y.; 

d.  in  Hong  Kong,  China,  17  July  1877 ;  m.  in  Canton, 
China,  19  Dec.  1854,  Mrs.  Mary  Gray  (Byrne)  Brewster, 
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b.  10  May  1828.  Children,  bom  in  Canton:  1.  Maggie 
McAllister,  b.  4  July  1856,  d.  1  Jan.  1863;  2.  Charles 
Hodge,  b.  1  Oct.  1857,  d.  6  Dec.  1857;  3.  Walter  Byme, 
b.  2  May  1860;  m.  12  Dec.  1894,  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
Mary  Louise,  dau.  of  Josephus  Monroe  and  Louisa 
(Prescott)  Moore,  b.  in  Gillets  Grove,  la.,  18  Apr.  1869; 
ch. :  Louisa  Byrne,  b.  21  Sept.  1895,  at  Portland,  Ore.; 
Walter  Bj’rne  Preston  was  in  1896  engaged  in  flour 
milling  in  Portland,  Ore.;  4.  Mary  Byrne,  b.  25  Mar. 

1863,  m.  3  Julj’  1884,  in  Waitsburg,  Wash.,  Alvin  L. 
Kinnear,  b.  1  Jan.  1850,  d.  23  Jan.  1891;  ch. :  (a)  Mary 
Elizabeth,  b.  28  Jan.  1886;  (b)  Charles  Campbell,  b.  23 
Mar.  1887,  in  Waitsburg;  5.  Sophia  Gray,  b.  30  Sept. 

1864,  m.  29  July  1889,  in  Canton,  China,  Rev.  Oscar 
Frank  Wisner,  b.  25  Sept.  1858;  ch. :  (a)  Margaret 
Byrne,  b.  5  Apr.  1891;  (b)  Carl  Chauncey,  b.  21  Sept. 
1892,  in  Canton;  6.  Annie  Caroline,  b.  20  June  1866,  m. 
14  Dec.  1887,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Charles  L.  Bennett,  b. 
13  Aug.  1861;  ch. ;  (a)  Mildred  May,  b.  14  May  1890,  in 
Seattle,  Wash.;  7.  Laura  Condit,  b.  9  Oct.  1867;  8. 
Frederick  Brewster,  b.  15  Aug.  1869.  Charles  Finney 
Preston  was  graduated  from  Union  in  1850  and  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  in  1853.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  missionary  to  China  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  and  reached  Hong  Kong  in  May, 
1854.  Proceeding  to  Canton  he  spent  two  years  study¬ 
ing  the  language,  and  during  the  Chinese  War  was  at 
Macao.  In  November,  1858,  he  returned  to  Canton  and 
soon  built  a  chapel  from  funds  raised  chiefly  by  his 
own  efforts,  where  he  preached  until  his  last  illness. 
Mr.  Preston  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Canton  vernacular.  He 
prepared  a  hymn  book  in  Chinese  and  wrote  many  valu¬ 
able  articles,  besides  giving  theological  instruction  to 
native  evangelists. 

1340,  James  Edwin,  b.  21  May  1831,  in  Galway,  N.  Y. ;  d.  7 

May  1870;  m.  30  Aug.  1866,  in  Galveston,  Texas,  Erne- 
line  A.,  dau.  of  James  A.  and  Martha  (Flint)  McWaters; 
b.  in  Alexandria,  La.,  14  May  1849;  she  m.  2nd,  Calvin 
W,  Preston  (No.  1345).  Ch. :  1.  Martha  Flint,  b.  23 
Jan.  1868,  d.  20  Jan.  1884;  2.  Sophy  Alexander,  b.  27 
Nov,  1870. 

1341.  William  Goodell,  b.  23  Nov.  1832,  in  Galway,  N.  Y. ;  m. 

at  Waitsburg,  Wash.,  23  Dec.  1869,  Matilda,  dau.  of 
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Anderson  and  Julia  Ann  (Walters)  Cox;  b.  in  camp 
near  Fort  Boise,  Idaho,  while  on  the  way  to  Western 
Oregon,  where  the  family  settled  in  Linn  Co.,  near 
Albany,  b.  19  Aug.  1845.  Ch.,  bom  in  Waitsburg,  Wash. : 

1.  Herbert  Platt,  b.  21  Dec.  1872,  m.  Josephine  Corliss; 

2.  William  Chester,  b.  24  Mar.  1874,  d.  24  Sept.  1874; 

3.  Charles  Bliss,  b.  11  Sept.  1876;  4.  Dale  Hays,  b.  15 
Dec.  1879.  William  Goodell  Preston  was  in  1896  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  milling  business  and  real  estate  at  Waits¬ 
burg,  Walla  Walla  Co.,  Wash. 

1342.  Sophia  Jane,  b,  20  Sept.  1835;  m.  8  Jan.  1862,  John  Henry 

Hays  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ;  b.  26  Feb.  1837.  Ch. :  1.  Ste¬ 
phen  Alexander,  b.  11  Feb.  1863 ;  2.  Edwin  Preston,  b. 
19  Oct.  1871 ;  3.  Margaret  Sophie,  b.  8  Jan.  1874. 

1343.  Platt  Adams,  b.  1  Nov.  1837,  in  Galway,  N.  Y.;  m.  in 

Waitsburg,  Wash.,  11  Nov.  1869,  Laura  J.  Billings;  b. 
11  Dec.  1852.  Ch. :  1.  Margaret,  b.  10  June  1871;  2. 
Anna,  b.  8  Sept.  1872,  d.  14  Apr.  1878 ;  3.  Edwinna,  b. 
23  Nov.  1875,  d.  17  Feb.  1881 ;  4.  William  Harrison,  b. 
1  Sept.  1877,  d.  11  Apr.  1889;  5.  Platt  Wait,  b.  30  Jan. 
1880;  6.  Glen  Calvin,  b.  6  Mar.  1885;  7.  Laura  Maria,  b. 
7  Apr.  1887.  Platt  Adams  Preston  was  engaged  in  the 
flour-milling  business  in  Waitsburg  in  1898. 

1344.  Mabia  Chapin,  b.  1  Aug.  1842 ;  m.  25  Jan.  1885,  at  Waits¬ 

burg,  Wash.,  Alexander  Stewart. 

1345.  Calvin  Walbridoe,  b.  28  Feb.  1845,  in  Galway,  N.  Y. ; 

m.  there  24  Sept.  1872,  Emeline  (McWalters)  Preston, 
widow  of  James  Edwin  Preston  (No.  1340),  dau.  of 
James  A.  and  Martha  (Flint)  McWalters;  b.  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  La.,  14  May  1849.  Ch. :  1.  Ella  Neels,  b.  13  Jime 
1873,  d.  24  Apr.  1874;  2.  Ad^le,  b.  11  Aug.  1874,  m.  29 
Nov.  1895,  in  Galveston,  Texas,  William  Cooke  Skinner, 
res.  Galveston ;  3.  Cheba  Margaret,  b.  29  Nov.  1876 ;  4. 
Charles  Walter,  b.  16  Jan.  1879;  5.  Ethel,  b.  16  Jan. 
1882,  d.  13  June  1882 ;  6.  Lucile,  b.  31  May  1887.  Calvin 
Walbridge  Preston  served  in  Co.  B,  44th  Regt.  New 
York  Volunteers,  1861-1864.  ^lajor  and  Asst.  Inspector 
General,  Texas  Volunteer  Guard,  1889-1895.  He  was  a 
druggist  in  Galveston,  Texas. 

Dr.  Calvin  Preston  followed  his  profession  in  Galway, 
N.  Y.,  for  many  years. 

VII.  804.  De.  John  Eanselaee  Peeston  (Calvin, 
John,  John,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Deerfield, 
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X.  T.,  18  Feb.  1809;  married  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  10 
Oct.  1841,  Cornelia  E.,  daughter  of  Carmi  and  Asenath 
(Bird)  Dibble;  born  there  2  Dec.  1815;  died  in  Schuy- 
lerville,  K.  Y.,  9  April  1872;  married,  second,  Caroline 
S.  Losee. 

Children : 

1346.  Habbiet,  m.  IVilliam  Pitt  Reynolds  of  Middle  Falls,  N.  Y.^ 

2  Jan.  1866.  Ch. :  Bertha. 

1347.  Theodobe,  b.  Aug.  1846;  d.  1  Feb.  1848. 

1348.  John  T.,  d.  aged  2  years  11  months. 

Dr.  John  Ranselaer  Preston  practiced  in  Schuylerville, 
N.  Y.,  moving  there  in  1834.  He  studied  at  the  Fair- 
field  Medical  School. 

YII.  806.  Silas  Preston  (John,  John,  John,  Jacob,. 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  29  Feb.  1798; 
died  in  Eastford,  Conn.,  19  Dec.  1893 ;  married  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  Y.,  4  Nov.  1820,  Betsey  Preston  Wright,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ezra  and  Rhoda  (Prestonl  Wright  (No.  422)  ;  born 
in  Plainfield,  13  Jan.  1801;  died  in  Eastford,  11  Nov. 
1883. 

Children  born  in  Ashford: 

1349.  Susan  Eliza,  b.  6  Dec.  1821;  d.  in  Eastford;  m.  10  Mar. 

1841,  Nelson  Spaulding  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  b.  Feb. 
1817;  d.  14  Aug.  1887.  Ch. :  1.  James  Preston  Spaulding, 
b.  27  Feb.  1842,  in  Providence,  R.  I.;  m.  26  July  1870, 
Emily  R.  Hovey ;  he  d.  28  Feb.  1877,  leaving  no  children. 

1350.  Ezra  Weight,  b.  25  Jan.  1824;  d.  in  Providence,  26  May 

1895;  m.  14  Feb.  1861,  Mary  Blaisdell  of  Providence; 
d.  5  Aug.  1918.  Ch. :  1.  Florence  Belle,  b.  2  Apr.  1861,  d. 
1926,  unmarried. 

1351.  James  Habvey,  b.  3  Sept.  1826;  d.  in  Providence,  20  Aug. 

1899 ;  m.  18  Oct.  1854,  Sarah  Ann,  dau.  of  Jeremiah  and 
Mary  Ann  (Craig)  Pearce  of  Providence;  b.  4  Nov. 
1829;  d.  17  May  1900.  Ch. :  1.  Julius  H.,  b.  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  7  Feb.  1857 ;  d.  19  July  1921 ;  m.  July  30,  1896, 
Elizabeth  L.,  dau.  of  Henry  T.  and  Lavinia  W.  (Rey¬ 
nolds)  Grant;  ch. :  (a)  Julius  H.,  b.  27  Feb.  1898;  (b) 
Douglas  Davenport,  b.  2  Mar.  1903,  d.  6  Feb.  1917 ;  (c) 
Ellen  DeWolf,  b.  10  May  1906;  (d)  Elizabeth  Diman, 
b.  27  Aug.  1907;  2.  Walter  Lane,  b.  in  Providence,  7 
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Sept.  1859 ;  d.  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  22  Nov,  1924 ;  m.  3  Nov. 
1886,  Mary  M.,  dan.  of  James  E.  and  Sarah  Martin. 
Hayden  of  Willimantic,  Conn.;  ch. :  (a)  Marian,  b.  24 
Nov.  1888,  m.  6  Nov.  1917,  Chester  Coburn  Darling; 
(b)  Whiting  Hayden,  b.  21  Aug.  1890,  m.  24  June  1921, 
Alice  DeVoe  Whitner;  (c)  James  Hayden,  b.  13  Feb. 
1896. 

1352.  Maby  Desire,  b.  11  Dec.  1829;  d.  15  May  1887,  in  Wood- 

stock,  Conn. ;  m.  in  Ashford,  3  May  1846,  Holstein 
Brown  of  Union,  Conn.,  who  d.  at  Westford,  24  Sept. 
1872.  Ch.:  1.  Edward  Holstein  Brown,  b.  25  Dec.  1847, 
m.  27  Sept.  1872,  Lila,  dau,  of  Allen  and  Lucinda  Ben¬ 
nett  Lincoln;  ch. :  (a)  Ward  Lincoln  Brown,  b.  24  Mar. 
1877;  (b)  Mabel  B.  Brown,  b.  5  Apr.  1880;  (c)  Preston 
L.  Brown,  b.  16  Aug.  1886;  2.  Frances  Mary  Brown,  b. 
18  Feb.  1851,  m.  at  Westford,  Dr,  Lafayette  Bugbee, 
son  of  Dr.  Ealph  Bugbee  of  Littleton,  Vt.,  who  died 
1882;  ch. :  (a)  Alroy  Brown  Bugbee,  b.  26  Aug.  1872; 
(b)  Bertie  P.  Bugbee,  b.  July,  1875  m.  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  Rev.  L.  S.  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Block  Island. 

1353.  Augustus  Henry,  b.  1  Jan.  1833;  d.  in  Boston,  26  July 

1905;  m.  in  Providence,  14  Oct,  1858,  Abby  Alice,  dau. 
of  Judge  Jesse  and  Mary  (King)  Howard,  b.  in  Cran¬ 
ston,  E.  I.,  27  May  1831,  d.  in  Providence,  16  Oct.  1894. 
Ch. :  1.  How’ard  Willis,  b.  in  Providence  29  July,  1859, 
m.  14  Feb.  1884,  Florence  Mary,  dau.  of  Jonathan  Lum- 
mis  and  Mary  Ann  (Briggs)  Spencer;  ch. :  (a)  Dorothy, 
b.  27  Feb.  1897 ;  (b)  Margaret,  b.  14  Feb.  1899,  d.  17 
Oct.  1921 ;  (c)  Ruth  How^ard,  b.  18  May  1901,  m.  5  Sept. 
1925,  Walter  Mills  Saunders,  Jr.;  (d)  Robert  Spencer, 
b.  8  Feb.  1904.  Howard  Willis  Preston  is  of  the  firm  of 
Preston  &  Rounds  Company,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
Providence. 

Augustus  Henry  Preston  was  for  many  years  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  brother,  Ezra  W.  Preston,  and  upon  the 
dissolution  of  this  firm  he  joined  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  George  Brown,  in  founding  the  firm  of  Preston  & 
Brown,  wholesale  fruit  dealers.  Later  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  banana  trade  of  James  H.  Preston  &  Co,,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  in  Boston  superintending  the 
unloading  of  a  shipment  of  fruit  from  Jamaica. 

1354.  Emily  Ann,  b.  9  Dec.  1835;  m.  2  July  1857,  George  Brown 

of  Stafford,  Conn.,  who  d.  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  17  Sept.. 
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1892,  aged  61.  Ch. :  1.  Minnie  L.  Brown,  b.  at  Stafford, 
10  Nov.  1858,  m.  at  Providence,  Col.  Charles  M.  Joslyn 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  lawyer;  ch. :  Emily  Brown  Joslyn, 
b.  15  Dec.  1888 ;  2.  Clifton  Preston  Brown,  b.  5  May  I860, 
at  Stafford,  m.  Clara,  dau.  of  Col.  Walton,  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  m.  2.  Lottie  Kellog  of  Hartford;  ch. :  (a)  Ger¬ 
trude  Walton  Brown,  b.  1887 ;  (b)  Preston  Walton 
Brown,  b.  1892 ;  3.  Leon  Pearl  Brown,  b.  14  Nov.  1878, 
in  1896  was  a  student  in  Hartford. 

1355.  Sabah  Mabta,  b.  6  Sept.  1838 ;  m.  18  Sept.  1866,  in  Ash¬ 

ford,  Edwin,  son  of  Col.  Amos  and  Eunice  Richmond 
Bugbee  of  Ashford.  Ch. :  1.  E.  Frank  Bugbee,  b.  21 
Jan.  1868;  residence  (1896),  Willimantic,  Conn. 

1356.  Julia  Rhoda,  b.  17  July  1841 ;  m.  23  Oct.  1866,  Albert  H. 

Reynolds  of  Ashford.  Ch. :  1.  Marcus  Preston  Reynolds, 
b.  27  Aug.  1872;  m.  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  Jennie  - . 

Silas  Preston  was  born  in  Westford  Society,  Ashford, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Westford.  His  wife  was  of  a  West  Ashford  family,  and 
they  lived  together  sixty-three  years.  Of  the  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  all  but  one  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mary,  who  married  Holstein  Brown,  lived  in  Westford. 
Ezra,  James  H.  and  Augustus  H.  located  early  in  life 
in  Providence,  where  they  were  successful  merchants. 
Susan,  who  married  JvTelson  Spaulding,  lived  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  but  for  several  years  previous  to  the  death  of  her 
father  lived  with  him.  Emily  married  George  Brown  of 
Windsor,  who  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  at  Stafford 
and  Providence.  Sarah  married  Edwin  Bugbee  and  lived 
in  Willimantic,  and  Julia  married  Albert  H.  Reynolds  of 
Putnam.  Mr.  Preston  started  early  in  life  in  the  business 
of  shoe  manufacturing  and  farming,  relinquishing  his 
farming  interest  in  1867,  when  he  sold  his  farm  and 
purchased  a  residence  one  mile  nearer  Westford  Village, 
where  he  resided  until  his  removal  to  Eastford  in  1871, 
where  he  continued  his  shoe  business  until  advancing 
years  compelled  his  retirement.  He  was  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  stockholders  of  the  Stafford  Bank,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1854  and  was  one  of  its  directors  from  1859  to 
1871.  He  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Eastford 
Savings  Bank  and  its  first  president,  retiring  at  eighty- 
four  years  of  age. 

{To  he  continued) 
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By  William  Andrews  Pew. 


Two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago,  a  consignment 
of  scarlet  cloth  came  to  the  port  of  Boston.  There  is  no 
record  of  this  in  the  Custom  House.  The  importation 
was  on  the  backs  of  English  soldiers  sent  to  protect  and 
install  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  first  Royal  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  For  years  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans 
have  associated  his  name  with  tyranny. 

Our  fathers  brought  to  Salem  the  Charter  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Company,  which  they  interpreted  as  a  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Government.  England  set  herself  to  abridge  this 
claim,  and  repeatedly  told  us  that  we  had  found  too  much 
liberty  in  the  wilderness — ^liberty  inconsistent  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  inconsistent  with  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Parliament,  and  inconsistent  with  the  customary 
relations  existing  between  Colonies  and  Mother  Countries. 
We  denied  that  we  had  found  too  much  liberty,  and  braced 
ourselves  to  hold  what  we  had,  and  to  acquire  more  when 
opportunity  offered.  For  forty  years  the  struggle  for  self- 
determination  continued  and  ultimately  led  to  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Charter.  This  calamity  came  shortly  after  the 
Colony  had  passed  through  King  Philip’s  War,  the  most 
terrible  war  that  ever  ravaged  New  England.  Every 
family  mourned  its  dead.  War  taxes  and  the  destruction 
of  property  were  staggering  losses  to  a  young  Colony; 
yet  more  disasters  were  to  follow  at  the  hands  of  Governor 
Andros. 

First.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  outraged  the  religious  prej¬ 
udices  of  Massachusetts  by  borrowing  the  Old  SoulF 
Meeting  House  for  the  Episcopal  Service  without  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  owners. 

Second.  He  declared  the  loss  of  the  Charter  had  in¬ 
validated  land  grants,  and  demanded  money  payments  to 
establish  titles  in  the  hands  of  innocent  holders,  who  had 
tilled  the  soil,  and  by  all  fair  reasoning  made  it  their  own. 

Third.  The  great  English  Transoceanic  Empire  was 

Note. — ^This  was  an  address  by  General  Pew  at  the  banquet 
in  Essex,  Mass.,  July  12,  1930,  in  honor  of  John  Wise. 
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taking  shape.  England  was  the  center,  the  source  of 
credit,  the  seat  of  manufactures,  and  the  selling  agent  for 
all  its  parts.  The  Spice  Islands  and  India  supplied  the 
products  of  the  Orient ;  the  Southern  Colonies  of  America, 
tobacco ;  the  West  Indies,  sugar ;  and  Africa,  slaves  to  work 
the  plantations.  All  consumed  English  goods.  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  no  place  in  this  mercantile  scheme,  because  she 
furnished  no  staple  which  was  not  produced  in  or  nearby 
Great  Britain.  Her  fur  trade  had  been  diverted  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  rivers.  She  could  export  fish, 
timber  and  provisions,  but  in  these  trades  she  came  into 
competition  with  English  industries.  Our  economic  de¬ 
velopment  depended  upon  trade  with  Catholic  Europe  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  This  trade  had  been  threatened 
by  the  Navigation  Acts,  but  their  nonenforcement  had  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  export  fish  and  lumber  to  the  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  France  and  Spain,  whereby  we  obtained 
the  means  of  settling  trade  balances  with  England.  The 
economic  development  of  Massachusetts  depended  upon 
freedom  to  export  and  import.  Andros  was  a  soldier, 
ordered  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Acts.  This  he  did.  As 
a  result,  trade  was  destroyed,  shops  closed,  and  merchants 
became  bankrupt.  The  Province  was  drained  of  currency 
and  its  economic  life  paralyzed. 

Fourth.  The  Governor  needed  money  to  carry  on.  He 
was  instructed  before  leaving  England  to -use  the  old  rev¬ 
enue  laws,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  but  the  General  Court,  before  it  ceased 
to  exist,  repealed  all  revenue  laws  on  the  statute  book,  to 
embarrass  the  new  government.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Governor  and  his  Council  passed  orders  for 
raising  funds.  Andros  issued  a  mandate  that  each  town 
should  call  a  meeting  of  its  citizens,  and  appoint  agents 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes.  The  towns  of  Essex  County, 
with  three  exceptions,  protested. 

Against  this  background  of  sorrow,  misery  and  desola¬ 
tion,  a  New  England  champion  appeared, — ^the  Pastor  of 
Chebacco  Parish,  a  man  of  learning,  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  political  philosophers  from  Plato  to  Puffen- 
dorf.  He  knew  and  taught  that  Government  is  not  a  di- 
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vine  institution,  but  the  product  of  man’s  reasoning.  No 
society  can  exist  without  it,  and  of  all  kinds  of  govern¬ 
ments  the  practical  form  for  any  nation  is  that  which 
best  suits  the  temper  and  inclination  of  its  people.  In 
his  mouth  great  political  ideas  were  moulded  into  for¬ 
mulas,  which  gripped  and  inspired  men  with  a  new  hope, 
and  therefore  with  a  new  strength. 

On  August  23,  1687,  the  people  of  Ipswich,  in  town 
meeting  assembled,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  leader,  dared 
say  they  consented  not  to  the  appointment  of  agents  to 
collect  taxes  assessed  by  the  Governor,  and  suggested  in 
deferential  language,  that  taxation  without  the  consent  of 
the  governed  is  t\Tanny.  The  leader  and  the  selectmen 
were  hustled  to  Boston,  tried  before  a  packed  jury  and 
convicted.  The  defendants  pleaded  the  rights  of  English¬ 
men  and  the  Magna  Charta.  The  sarcastic  Judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  asked  if  they  expected  the  laws  of 
England  followed  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Back 
came  the  answer,  “We  believe  the  laws  of  England  follow 
the  flag.”  No  one  denies  this  now.  That  vision  is  real¬ 
ized  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  The  convicted 
apostle  of  self-determination  was  fined,  returned  to  Che- 
bacco  Parish  unfrocked,  and  forbidden  to  advocate  home 
rule  for  Massachusetts. 

Two  years  passed.  On  April  18,  1689,  the  men  of 
Essex  shouldered  their  flintlock  muskets  and  trudged  to 
Boston.  No  one  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  but 
like  good  Puritans  they  took  shot  and  powder,  prepared 
to  do  what  was  necessary  to  right  wrongs.  On  April  19, 
an  ensign  was  set  on  Beacon  Hill  and  drums  sounded 
through  the  streets  of  Boston.  Good  and  true  men  were 
there.  They  followed  Simon  Bradstreet,  venerable  with 
four  score  years  and  ten,  the  last  of  the  great  magistrates 
who  had  come  over  with  Winthrop,  and  the  last  Governor 
elected  by  the  people.  He  led  them  to  the  State  House, 
and  from  its  balcony  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Thus 
ended  the  revolution  started  by  John  Wise.  Andros  was 
sent  to  England,  there  released,  and  later  honored  by  an 
appointment  as  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  soldier 
and  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  King. 
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In  1725  the  body  of  John  Wise  was  laid  at  rest  in  Che- 
bacco  Parish,  amidst  the  remains  of  his  many  friends  and 
parishioners  who  had  gone  before.  There  was  no  rest 
for  his  spirit.  Again  and  again  his  words  were  quoted 
in  ever-widening  circles,  until  they  became  parts  of  the 
political  thoughts  of  America. 

Forty  years  later  it  was  a  pupil  of  John  Wise  who  re¬ 
plied  when  asked  by  an  English  merchant,  why  he  had 
made  such  a  fuss  about  an  insignificant  tax  on  tea.  “Tea,” 
he  said,  “Tea.  We  don’t  care  a  damn  about  tea.  We 
have  a  notion  that  we  can  govern  Massachusetts  better 
from  Boston  than  you  can  govern  us  from  London.” 

This  was  the  teaching  of  John  Wise, — ^bad  law  in  his 
day,  but  good  law  now,  established  and  confirmed  by  the 
descendants  of  men  inspired  by  his  example.  His  for¬ 
mulas  are  typical  of  the  hereditary  spirit  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  must  ever  be  a  pledge,  that  in  the  hours  of 
danger  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  will  vindicate  their 
ancestry. 

We,  the  heirs  to  a  princely  inheritance  which  has  never 
faded,  do  well  in  honoring  the  memory  of  the  scholar, 
philosopher,  orator,  statesman  and  patriot — John  Wise, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and 
the  first  great  political  thinker  in  America. 
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